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In the tax programme now before the country, there are three 
distinct parts: tax reduction; tax differentiation or the distinction 
between earned and unearned incomes; and tax exemption or the 
treatment of State and local bonds. Let us consider each of 
these in order. 

So far as concerns an important part of the programme there is 
no disagreement. The imposts which have received the pictur- 
esque appellation of “nuisance” taxes, and which owe their _ 
existence to the storm and stress of the war, are deservedly 
unpopular. A promising beginning in the repeal of these nui- 
sance taxes was made a few years ago, and the pending bill 
provides for a not insignificant measure of further reduction, 
more especially in the taxes on communication, admissions and 
certain commodities. The real controversy has appeared in 
connection with the income tax. Here again there is little dis- 
agreement as to the desirability of lessening the burden on the 
poor and the moderately well-to-do, through an increase in the 
exemption and through a lowering of the normal tax as well as of 
the surtax in the lower brackets. The difference of opinion has 
shown itself in connection with Secretary Mellon’s suggestion 
that the surtaxes be reduced from a maximum of 50 per cent. 
per cent. 

In the course of the discussion many arguments of doubtful 
validity have been advanced on both sides. Thus the partisans 
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of the’Mellonfplan‘ have frequently urged that a tax on the rich 
is virtually a tax on the poor, because an income tax, like all other 
taxes, is shifted from the taxpayer to the community in the form 
of higher prices. Yet nothing is more firmly established in 
economic and fiscal science than the fallacy of the so-called equal 
diffusion doctrine of incidence, which holds that all taxes are 
diffused to the community through the process of shifting. The 
slightest consideration will disclose the fallacy of this contention. 
A poll tax certainly can not be shifted; an inheritance tax is 
assuredly not susceptible of shifting; and the same is true of many 
other taxes that might be mentioned. In other words some, but 
not all, taxes are shifted. For instance, a tax on production, or 
on sales, or on commodities per unit, will under normal conditions 
be shifted; just as under normal conditions again a tariff is a tax, 
shifted from the importer to the consumer. But is the income 
tax like the sales tax, or is it like the poll tax and the inheritance 
tax? The problem can be best attacked by considering the in- 
come of a business man. Is a tax on business profits borne by 
the recipient of the profits, or shifted to the purchaser in the 
shape of higher prices? 

In approaching this question we must remember that profits 
- come at the end and not at the beginning of the economic process. 
Other things being equal, a tax on wages or a tax on the interest 
of capital will increase the cost of operation and therefore the 
ultimate price: but how about profits? When a business man 
figures on the price of his product, he is indeed apt to include a 
reasonable profit, and if a tax is imposed he will be tempted to 
add the tax to the price, in order to maintain his fair profit. But 
the question is what happens to his prospective profits if he 
adds the tax to the price. There is many a slip ’twixt cup and 
lip; it is an everyday occurrence in business transactions that 
when the process is completed, some individuals find themselves 
without any profits. It may well happen that the increase of 
price which they have charged has been responsible for the 
falling off of sales and the consequent disappearance of profit; a 
consideration which will lead them in haste to revise their price 
schedule. 

The situation is really simple. In the case of monopoly profits 
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there is no possibility of shifting the tax. For monopoly price is 
always at the point of maximum monopoly revenue, that is, at 
the point where the monopolist can sell the greatest number of 
units at a price to yield the greatest profit. If profits could 
be augmented by an increase of price, he would have raised 
the price before the tax was introduced. The monopolist will 
always demand the highest price that the consumer is willing to 
give, and what the consumer is willing to give is clearly unaffected 
by what the producer may have to pay. A tax on monopoly 
profits can affect only profits, not prices. It can therefore not 
be shifted. 

But how is it in the case of competitive profits? It is an 
elementary fact that under strictly competitive conditions, while 
there can be only one price in the market, different producers 
have different costs of production, and that the profits accrue to 
those with the lowest cost. If there are five producers making 
hats, and if the costs of production are respectively six, seven, 
eight, nine, and ten dollars a hat, then, at any given time, if the 
market conditions are such that the entire output is sold, the 
price of hats will be ten dollars or thereabouts. The six dollar 
man will make four dollars profits, the seven dollar man will 
make three dollars profits, and so on. But the ten dollar man will 
make no profits at all, or only the minimum profits which may 
represent his wages of superintendence or return for risk. He is 
on the margin; and if things do not improve, he will soon trans- 
fer his energies to some other line where he thinks he has a 
better chance. In other words competitive price always tends 
to the point of marginal cost. It is only in what are technically 
called the intra-marginal cases that profits are found. A tax 
on profits, therefore, which cannot hit the man on the margin 
who has no profits, cannot affect the price which is fixed at 
the point of marginal production. 

It is indeed true that when we have what is called a buyers’ 
market, as happened in the year 1920, the demand may for a time 
be such as to yield a profit even to the former marginal pro- 
ducer. But even in such cases, the price will have been pushed 
up to the top notch by market conditions and the tax will only 
rarely serve as an excuse for a still higher price. Moreover, the 
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buyers’ market is almost always followed by a sellers’ market, 
when everyone is keenly anxious to sell at any price, tax or no 
tax. Under normal conditions, where everyone is endeavouring to 
increase his output and to take the market away from his com- 
petitor, profits are a result, and not a condition, of price. A tax 
on business profits or income is thus entirely different from a tax 
on output or on sales. The latter will normally be shifted, the 
former will normally not be shifted. 

There is, however, one point in which the adversaries of 
surtax reduction also make a mistake. While it is true that an 
income tax cannot be shifted, in the shape of higher prices, it is 
false to maintain that only the immediate taxpayer is affected 
by the tax. The effects of a tax must be distinguished from the 
shifting of a tax. There is no more fateful mistake than to 
think that the excessive taxation of the rich necessarily leaves 
unaffected the welfare of the poor. The entire industrial process 
depends for its progress upon the accumulation of capital and 
the ploughing back into the business of a reasonable amount of 
earnings that are not distributed to the stockholders of the cor- 
poration or spent by the individual owner. The progress of 
civilization and the growth of wealth depend upon the spirit of 
enterprise and the readiness of the forceful and the able to take 
risks. Anything which seriously checks this spirit of hopefulness 
or hampers the incentive to save has a very definite reaction on 
the whole body economic. With the accumulation of capital and 
the activity of business enterprise, there are set in motion all 
those forces of modern life which render possible the increase of 
wages, the lowering of interest, and the reduction of commodity 
prices. 

The real defense of modern capitalism is that on the whole 
it means the tendency toward cheap goods and dear men—the 
multiplication of the material conveniences of life and the pro- 
gressive raising of the standard of living of the working popula- 
tion. To the extent that excessive surtaxes check enterprise and 
lessen the tendency to accumulate capital, they exert a perceptible 
influence on the entire community. For they serve to prevent 
what would otherwise be a rise of wages and a reduction of 
interest. This is indeed different from the immediate shifting of 
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the tax; it does not mean higher prices, but it serves to prevent 
lower prices of commodities and higher wages for the workman. 
A normal and moderate income tax is quite different from a sales 
tax in that it will have but a slight effect upon savings and 
virtually no effect upon prices: but an excessive income tax, so far 
as it decimates business profits, exerts a deleterious influence upon 
the community asa whole. In this sense it is true that excessive 
surtaxes form a burden not alone on the rich who pay but on the 
poor who are mistaken in the assumption that they do not pay. 

We have thus far considered the interests of the community as 
a whole in the plan of tax reduction. We must, however, not 
forget to observe the no less important fiscal aspect of the 
problem. Many years ago Dean Swift coined the winged 
phrase: “In the arithmetic of customs two and two do not always 
make four but sometimes only one.” So it might be said that in 
the arithmetic of the income tax a higher rate often means a 
lower revenue. Abundant figures have been furnished by the 
Treasury Department to show the great falling off in the yield 
of the higher brackets of the income tax in recent years. Several 
causes indeed have conspired to bring about this result, such as 
the temporarily diminished prosperity of the nation; the increase 
in the amount of tax-exempt bonds; the postponement of profit- 
taking due to the hoped-for reduction of the war rates; the 
increasing prevalence of legally permissible methods of tax 
evasion, like the taking of losses, the creation of trusts and 
corporations, and the many other expedients that have been 
devised by our ingenious lawyers. It is scarcely open to doubt, 
however, that the existence of the high surtaxes has strengthened 
these various tendencies, and that therefore a reduction in the 
surtaxes would tend to increase the revenues. What the ordi- 
nary man will pay with cheerfulness, nay even with alacrity, 
during a great war, he deprecates when the emergency has passed. 
It is always the part of fiscal wisdom to mingle moderation with 
firmness. What we need above all in our present situation are 
administrative simplicity and efficiency: insistence upon immod- 
erate rates imperils the one and the other. _ 

From the point of view, therefore, both of government revenue 
and of economic progress, a reduction in the surtaxes is de- 
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manded. The maximum rate of our income tax at present is 
fifty-eight per cent. In Great Britain it*has recently been 
reduced to fifty-two and a half per cent., and were it not for the 
funding of the debt in the United States it would have been 
lowered to a still smaller figure. While there are, unfortunately, 
no statistics available to prove what particular surtax rate will 
afford the maximum revenue and exert the least possible inter- 
ference with enterprise, and while much exaggeration has been 
spread abroad on this point, it is scarcely open to doubt that 
under actual conditions a substantial reduction is called for. 
With the haggling in Congress there need be no sympathy. For 
if the arguments for a lowering of the surtaxes are sound, what is 
called for is a reduction not of imperceptible, but of moderate, 
dimensions. 

The second part of the Mellon tax programme deals with the 
adoption of differentiation and the treatment of capital gains and 
losses. The distinction between labour incomes and what Glad- 
stone called “lazy” or “idle” incomes, or between what the 
British Act of 1907 terms earned and unearned incomes, has long 
been recognized as a corollary of the principle of ability to pay. 
While the accommodation of taxes to the amount of income 
through the device of graduation was accepted at an early 
period, the adjustment according to the source of income through 
the scheme of differentiation came at a much later period in 
Anglo-Saxon countries, although it had been adopted by Italy 
over half a century ago. Its acceptance in this country has long 
been overdue and has been postponed because of the dread of 
administrative difficulties. These doubts have now been over- 
come. There still remain, however, some points of discussion. 
Secretary Mellon suggests that all earned incomes benefit by the 
lower rate. The Committee of Ways and Means, on the other 
hand, had its attention called to the desirability of imposing a 
limit on differentiation, and accordingly introduced into the bill 
a provision whereby the distinction between earned and unearned 
income should be applicable only to the amount of $20,000. 

From the point of view of principle, the decision of the com- 
mittee seems correct. For differentiation cannot be upheld as of 
equal importance with graduation: when the two canons 
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clash, the former must give way. In smaller incomes, in other 
words, where the amount of income is in truth dependent upon 
the hard work of the recipient, the distinction is legitimate. But 
in the very large professional or high-salaried incomes it is not so 
much the amount of exertion as the native gifts or the talents of 
the recipient that are responsible; and in such cases the edge of 
the distinction becomes blunter, as the principle of differentiation 
is gradually overborne by that of graduation. The validity of 
this consideration was recognized at the very outset by Great 
Britain, and is more or less instinctively approved by the ordinary 
man. 

There is one other point which is giving rise to considerable 
difficulty. The farmer feels that he ought not to be classed with 
the recipients of “idle” or “lazy” incomes; and yet it is clear that 
his income is not earned in the same sense as that of a wage- 
earner. An escape from the difficulty has been suggested by the 
Committee on Ways and Means, whereby the first five thousand 
dollars of income are to be deemed unearned. But this solution, 
which would indeed liberate most of the farmers, is not very 
satisfactory. For the first five thousand dollars might in other 
cases be derived entirely from investments, and ought then not 
to receive the remission. 

Might it not be better to adopt the solution reached over half a 
century ago by the Italian Parliament when confronted by a 
similar situation? Italy intercalates between earned and un- 
earned incomes a category which it calls mixed incomes, that is, 
incomes derived partly from personal exertions and partly from 
capital; and these mixed incomes are taxed at a higher rate than 
earned, but at a lower rate than unearned, incomes. Such an 
intermediate category might be especially applicable to the 
farmers and the small business men, and has much to commend 
itself from both an economic and a political point of view. 

The next important point in the Treasury project affects the 
subject of capital gains and losses. We here enter upon a thorny 
path of both theory and practice. The problem consists in the 
query as to whether capital gains ought to be considered income. 
The concept of income has long engaged the attention of 
economists and of statesmen. At the outset of the discussion, 
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seventy-five or a hundred years ago, the concept was a very 
narrow one. Income was considered to be the annual receipt of 
money from regular, periodical, recurrent sources and from these 
alone. Gradually the concept was enlarged: and not alone 
money, but money’s worth, such as the value of a house occupied 
and owned by the taxpayer, was included. Later on, not only 
regularly recurring, but exceptional, receipts were included. 
Still later, gifts and aleatory gains were accepted in some coun- 
tries as constituting income. Finally, as in the United States, 
capital gains, or actually realized increments in the value of 
capital or property, were declared income. Theoretically, the 
idea reached its widest extension in the proposition first advanced 
by a German scientist a quarter of a century ago, and recently 
advocated by some scholars in this country, that the accountant’s 
definition of income should be accepted, according to which 
income is the increase of the recipient’s economic power between 
the beginning and the end of the accounting or tax period. 

This conception is the only possible one to employ in estimating 
business or corporate income. The income is the inventory 
difference in the value of the assets at the beginning and the end 
of the period. But the difficulties arise in the attempt to 
generalize this conception and to apply it to individuals. There 
are two embarrassments. If an individual has to pay income tax 
on the unrealized appreciation in the value of his property, 
whether real estate or securities, and if he happens to possess no 
other income, he may be compelled to sell the property in order 
to pay his taxes. If he decides to borrow the money with which 
to pay the tax, he may find that in the following year the in- 
crement of value is wiped out by a reversion of the value to its 
original figure; and as this will not constitute a loss, as compared 
with the original purchase price, he receives no remission of 
taxation. He loses at one end, and does not gain at the other. 
He has paid a tax, although his economic power is not increased. 
Furthermore, an awkward situation arises in cases where, as 
in the United States, allowance is made only for actually 
realized capital gains or actually realized capital losses. For our 
experience has emphasized the facility accorded the taxpayers to 
change their investments temporarily for the sake of registering 
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losses, accompanied by the neglect on the part of the same 
taxpayers to remember, or to account for, their investment 
profits. There is but little doubt that a not insignificant part of 
the falling off in the yield of the higher brackets of our income tax 
is due to this widespread taking of losses. Great Britain, with 
its customary common-sense attitude in such matters, protects 
its revenue by excluding both capital gains and capital losses 
from the concept of income. 

Our own attitude is illogical. A few years ago, owing to a 
temporary emergency, capital gains were limited to twelve and a 
half per cent. of the taxable income. Secretary Mellon’s sug- 
gestion now applies the same figures to capital losses, on the 
principle that what is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. 
It is obvious, however, that this arbitrary figure is without any 
foundation in principle. It should either be zero or one hundred 
per cent. That is to say, capital gains and losses are either not 
income at all, but simply increments of capital; or, on the other 
hand, if they do constitute income, no part should be excluded 
from the concept. The proposed solution of the problem is 
absurd in the extreme. 

What, then, ought to be done? To identify capital gains with 
increase of income and capital losses with decrease of income is 
not only a hardship to the individual, but jeopardizes the revenue 
of the Government. On the other hand, to exclude capital gains 
from taxation seems a gratuity to those who can well afford to 
pay, and whose ability to pay as reflected in their economic 
power has actually augmented. 

The solution of the problem would seem to consist in the 
adoption of the English concept of income, accompanied, how- 
ever, by the creation of a new tax on capital gains. Such a tax, 
called the capital-increment tax, has been successfully employed 
for a number of years in various European countries, like Italy, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and Germany. The advantage of the plan is 
that it safeguards the interests of the treasury. For capital © 
losses can in this way be deducted only from capital gains, and 
not from income. Capital gains and losses, in other words, are 
put in a separate rubric and can consequently not affect the 
revenue from the income tax. The adoption of such a plan 
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would without doubt operate to increase the income-tax receipts 
by many tens of millions and would render feasible a substantial 
further reduction of the tax rate. 

A possible objection to this suggestion is that a tax would be 
payable on unrealized appreciation to property. Such an objec- 
tion, however, while valid as to income taxes, is illicit as to 
property taxes. A tax on income ought indeed to be a tax only 
on realized income, as the Supreme Court decided in the stock- 
dividend case; but in the case of property the question of realiza- 
tion is not involved. A tax on property means a tax on the value 
of the property: as long as the property is owned, its value is 
taxable. In our ordinary real-estate tax, if the value of the real 
estate appreciates, the tax is increased. No one objects to this 
because in the long run the value of capital or of a piece of prop- 
erty is in harmony with the income that may be expected to be 
derived therefrom. A tax on capital increment differs from an 
ordinary property tax only in the fact that in the latter case the 
increment is included in the value, and that in the former case it 
is separately taxed. The exclusion of capital gains and losses 
from the income tax and the subjection of capital gains to a 
separate, but corresponding, capital-increment tax would, there- 
fore, constitute an advance in both theory and practice. It 
would at all events be far superior to the present illogical sug- 
gestion. 

There remains one further point. A strong argument for the 
lowering of the surtaxes, as we have seen, is the injurious effect 
that may be exerted on savings or capital accumulations. If 
this consideration, however, were to stand by itself, it would 
encounter the difficulty that in many cases incomes are not saved, 
but spent; and that a reduction of the surtaxes, if carried out for 
this reason alone, would fail of its purpose and might benefit the 
wrong man. Why, it might be claimed, should the recipient of a 
two hundred thousand dollar income who spends all of it in 
luxurious living be taxed at a lower rate simply because his 
neighbour with the same income spends only fifty thousand dollars 
and saves the remainder for investment? It is this consideration 
which undoubtedly sways the great mass of the American people 
in their opposition to a substantial reduction of the surtaxes. 
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How, then, shall the difficulty be met? It might be claimed, 
indeed, that the time has come to recognize a new principle in 
taxation. Thus far we have given effect to the principle of 
ability to pay or individual capacity, by modifying the tax rates 
according to the amount or the origin of the income. We 
practice graduation and are about to introduce differentiation. 
But has the time not come when we ought to consider also the 
disposition, rather than the acquisition, of the income? The 
acquisition of the income follows an individual criterion: we 
consider how much the individual has received and how he has 
gained the income. The disposition of the income, on the other 
hand, follows a social criterion: we ask what should he for social 
reasons do with his income. To put it another way, is it not true 
that socially necessary or socially desirable expenses ought to be 
considered in arriving at the taxable income? 

We have already entered upon such a path. That part of 
income which is spent upon children or dependents is to a certain 
point almost everywhere deducted. Furthermore, in the United 
States, that part of income which is spent in gifts to charitable or 
educational associations can likewise be deducted, up to a certain 
point at least; and in some of the European countries, like 
Germany, these socially desirable expenses even include con- 
tributions for political purposes—an emendation that would in 
all likelihood not be popular in the United States. Might it not 
be said that if savings constitute a socially desirable phenomenon, 
that part of the income which is saved should be taxed at a lower 
rate? 

Some scholars go still further and desire to exempt all savings 
from an income tax. John Stuart Mill first proposed this, but 
for entirely different reasons; and his argument, that a tax on 
savings involves a double income tax, has been repeatedly shown 
to involve a fallacy. But in Italy, and more recently in this 
country, propositions have been advanced in favour of what is 
called the spendings tax—the suggestion, namely, to tax only that 
part of income which is spent and to exempt that part which is 
saved. 

This argument, however, has a double weakness. In the first 
place, expenditure in general is the least satisfactory of all bases 
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of taxation, as is universally recognized by all recent scholars and 
by all modern democracies. Instead of imposing a relatively 
higher burden upon the rich who can afford to pay, it imposes 
a relatively higher burden upon those who cannot afford to pay. 
It is the very inverse of the principle of graduation. It is 
thoroughly undemocratic, for democracy seeks to tax wealth and 
not consumption. The first thing that the Americans did when 
they entered Cuba was to abolish the consumo tax. 

Furthermore, the spendings tax proposition neglects the fact 
that even if saving is a useful economic process, the possibility of 
saving, in different classes of society, runs through the whole 
gamut from absolute impossibility to automatic necessity. An 
individual living on the bare minimum of subsistence cannot 
possibly save without imperilling that subsistence: at the other 
end, the recipient of a princely income finds great difficulty in 
making his personal expenditures exceed more than a few 
hundred thousand dollars at the outside and can therefore not 
possibly avoid saving the rest. In the one case saving is impos- 
sible; in the other saving is inevitable. To exempt all savings 
from taxation would be to confer a virtually complete immunity on 
the millionaire who cannot help saving the greater part of his in- 
come. This is a reductio ad absurdum of the entire plan, because 
it completely undermines the principle of ability to pay. 

The only defensible method of giving effect to the core of truth 
in the savings proposition would be to make a distinction in the 
tax rate between income spent and income saved; but in such a 
way—and this is the important point—that the entire difference 
of rate should apply only in the lowest brackets where saving is so 
difficult as to connote a substantial sacrifice; and that with every 
increase in the amount of income received the difference in the 
rate between saved and unsaved incomes should become less, 
until we reach the higher brackets where saving becomes largely 
automatic and where the difference should therefore disappear. 
In other words, the principle of graduation should apply to saved 
income as it does to income received; with the difference that 
in the first case we should have a regressive, and in the second 
a progressive, rate. 

The application of such a distinction between incomes saved 
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and incomes spent would, however, involve complicated and 
difficult administrative adjustments. It is questionable, there- 
fore, whether the same result might not be more effectively 
reached by a reduction of the rate of the general income tax and 
by the imposition of a new tax that might be called the luxury 
tax and which would impose, at a progressive rate, a tax on 
expenditure. In such a tax it would also be possible to make 
allowance, especially in the lower brackets, for necessary or 
socially desirable expenditures, like family charges, exceptional 
doctors’ bills, and the like, which it is virtually impossible to 
consider at present. The question it is desired here to em- 
phasize is to query whether we have perhaps in modern society 
reached the stage where not alone the acquisition, but the dis- 
position, of income becomes a legitimate consideration. If such 
a point of view were clearly presented to the American people, 
much of the opposition to the reduction of the surtaxes would 
disappear. 

The third point in the pending tax programme is the matter 
of tax exemption. 

Exemptions from taxation originally played a useful réle. In 
the Middle Ages a man was subject to a scutage or “shield 
money” tax: but if he provided his own horse and armor in the 
feudal array, he was exempt. Even today—not to speak of 
growing crops and workingmen’s tools—ministers’ houses, 
cemeteries, and educational and religious institutions are exempt. 
The public is willing to bear the higher rate of taxation because 
the exempted class or institution is deemed to perform what i is 
really a public function. 

The original system of class exemption, hones, soon degener- 
ated. Sometimes the exemption was acquired by the classes 
which, as in France, enjoyed power without assuming responsi- 
bility. In other cases, the exemption became individual, cul- 
minating in a system where anyone could buy himself free. Asa 
result of modern democracy, individual exemptions have been 
almost everywhere abolished, and class exemptions reduced to 
the narrowest limits. One of these class exemptions, however, 
still persists, namely, the exemption of government bonds. 

The obvious reason which led to such exemption was war. 
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At the outbreak of war government credit is apt to be weak, 
precisely at the moment when the need for revenues is great. 
What is more natural, then, than that the Government should 
seek to strengthen its credit by granting to the bondholders a 
tax exemption? The argument originally applied in war was 
soon extended to peace. In the United States the situation is 
complicated by the division of powers and the belief that state 
and local bonds cannot be taxed by the national Government, just 
as Federal bonds are not subject to local taxation. 

In view of the immense output of State and local securities— 
now amounting to twelve or fifteen billions and increasing annu- 
ally by a billion or two—the situation has become critical. 
While it would be possible to call attention to not a few other 
arguments opposed to tax exemption, the exigencies of space 
compel our limiting ourselves to emphasizing a single considera- 
tion. The existence of tax-exempt securities is honeycombing 
our entire income tax. It is upsetting the system of graduation 
which we thought we had adopted. It is converting it into the 
opposite or what the French call an upside down progressive tax. 
We are getting back to the medieval system with its nominal 
principle of le fort portant le faible,—‘‘the strong supporting the 
weak ’”’,—which in practice was turned into the converse principle 
of the weak supporting the strong. What a travesty on justice! 
What an absurdity for a democracy! How can we expect social 
peace or class contentment, with such a glaring inequality? 
What wonder that we should have a Radical bloc! Of what 
avail is it to impose surtaxes if we openly invite the taxpayer to 
escape the burden by investing in tax-free securities? 

It is sometimes urged that this inequality is more fanciful than 
real because of the premium that must be paid by the purchaser 
of the tax-exempt bond. This argument, however, is‘invalid for 
two reasons. The premium enjoyed by a tax-exempt bond is 
largely a scarcity privilege. If a new ahd small issue of tax- 
exempts occurs, the market price will indeed be apt to rise by the 
entire capitalization of the tax-exemption. But as the output of 
tax-exempts increases, the advantage tends to disappear: if all 
securities were exempt, there would be no difference of price at 
all. With every billion dollars of tax-exempts the advantage 
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becomes smaller. We have it on the authority of the Secretary 
of the Treasury that if the outstanding federal debt could be 
refunded into tax-exempt securities they would in all likelihood 
enjoy no premium at all. Yet while the disparity in market 
price between tax-exempt and taxable bonds tends to efface 
itself, the difference in the tax tends to remain the same. 

The second reason why this argument is invalid is the existence 
of the graduated income tax. The reason why tax-exempts 
enjoy a premium, if at all, is because the market discounts the tax 
that has to be paid in future. The eight per cent. normal tax 
may indeed therefore be discounted when the scarcity privilege 
exists. But how about the surtaxes? Who can tell into what 
hands the tax-exempt bonds fall? Will they be owned by the 
very rich who are subject to a fifty per cent. surtax, or will they 
be bought by the moderately well-to-do who are subject to a very 
small surtax or by corporations which pay no surtax at all? In 
proportion as the market becomes saturated or as the moder- 
ately wealthy learn to avail themselves of the privilege, the pre- 
mium will tend tofall. Under existing conditions, with a widespread 
practice of buying tax-exempts, the marginal point is apt to be 
much closer to eight per cent. than to fifty-eight per cent. The 
recipients of large incomes, in other words, enjoy a complete 
exemption from the tax and yet have to pay a much smaller 
corresponding premium on their purchases. 

Thus the weakening of the scarcity privilege and the existence 
of the graduated scale result in an actual freedom from taxation 
to the holders of tax-exempts. 

The chief argument, however, which was responsible for the 
recent adverse vote in Congress on the proposition to secure a 
constitutional amendment, was that the States and localities 
would be hampered in their loan issues. This argument rests 
upon a misconception. In the first place the premium tends, 
as we have seen, to become continually less with the disappear- 
ance of the scarcity privilege, and will soon be wiped out alto- 
gether. It is in fact questionable whether it has not been almost 
completely wiped out already. If we compare American munici- 
pals with the Canadian which are not tax-exempt, the differences 
will be found to be insignificant. Furthermore, even to the ex- 
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tent that this is not true, and that there is still a slight premium, 
the privilege is one never contemplated by the Constitution. 
If the State and local bonds were subject to tax in the same way 
as other property, including Federal bonds is taxable, they 
would suffer no disadvantage as compared with other property. 
The States indeed have the right to demand that the Federal 
Government impose no differential burden on them. To permit 
the nation to impose a special tax on the agencies of State 
government is, however, one thing: to ask the nation to perpet- 
uate a special privilege to the States is quite another matter. 
For tax exemption affords the States, in theory at least, a special 
privilege. As a matter of fact, the advantage, however inde- 
fensible, is much slighter than they think. 

Finally, it must not be forgotten that the State income tax is 
developing rapidly, existing now in fourteen or fifteen States. 
Where the State income taxes are unable to reach the holders of 
Federal and other State bonds, the States will stand to lose more 
in the deficit of revenue than they can gain by the increased 
price at which they may be able to market their securities. 

With every year the situation in the States will become more 
similar to the Federal situation. Not only will their revenue 
suffer, but the growing inequality between social classes will be 
continually accentuated. The constitutional amendment which 
gives reciprocal powers to both State and Nation to tax the 
other’s bonds is sure to prevail when the problem is once thor- 
oughly understood. The people of the States will sooner or 
later learn that the privilege really amounts to little and that it 
is purchased at the cost of a grievous inequality among social 
classes. In the long run their selfishness will not avail; they 
will lose rather than gain by the continued tax exemption. 

Equality between State and Nation; equality between local 
and Federal bonds; equality between economic classes; equality 
between rich and poor; that is the equality which we desire to 
achieve. The problem of tax exemption is the problem of fiscal 
equality; it is the problem of social justice. Sooner or later this 
objective, like the other fundamental purposes of Secretary 


Mellon’s tax programme, will be attained. 
Epwin R. A. SELIGMAN. 
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BRITAIN’S LABOUR GOVERNMENT 
BY J. D. WHELPLEY 


In the days of political life in England when the so-called 
governing class was kept in power by a small percentage of the 
population, their hold upon the situation was due to a restricted 
franchise and their personal control over those who cast the 
votes. The Labour party is now in power in Great Britain, 
although its candidates received only a quarter of the total vote 
cast. It is therefore no more representative of the will of the 
whole nation than was the autocracy of other days, but for 
different reasons. The name of the party is misleading, for it is 
not strictly speaking a Labour party. If it were a party which 
really represented Labour, it would have received a majority of 
all the votes cast. The vote it did get was nowhere near equal 
to even the total membership of the labour unions. It is more 
a Socialist than a Labour party, but in the expediency, not of its 
tenets but its action, it is more akin to the so-called Socialist 
party of Germany as it existed before the war, a party that 
traded with the Emperor, agreeing to increases in the military 
establishment in return for further paternalistic legislation. 

It is also true that the Labour party of Great Britain acquired 
much of its strength as shown in the last election from votes cast 
for its candidates by those in no way identified with the wage 
workers, It was surprising after the election to find that not 
only did many of the intellectuals vote Labour but that many 
business men, weary of the stale intrigues of the older party 
leaders, had cast their votes for the party their daily newspaper 
told them was a menace to the nation and to the Empire. The 
Labour party had little or no support in the British press, but, as 
in other countries, the results of the election did not conform to 
the wishes of a majority of the newspaper proprietors. The 
Labour party also received considerable support from the women 
voters. In fact, if it were possible truly to analyze the vote of last 
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December, it would be found that the so-called Labour party 
did not owe its increase of vote at the polls to the ballots cast by 
manual workers, but to those it secured from the independent 
voters of all classes. 

That this is realized by Mr. MacDonald is evident, not only in 
the men he has selected to assist him in the Government, but in 
his declarations of policy since he came into power. He knows 
that he cannot attempt to carry any extreme legislation through 
the House of Commons without precipitating a defeat of his 
Government. He is looking forward to the next election, when 
he hopes to gain enough of the independent vote to give his party 
an actual majority of the House. To do this the legislation now 
proposed by his party must be of more or less conservative 
character, and his executive actions be such as to inspire con- 
fidence in his sanity, safety and common sense. That he will act 
accordingly, unless overruled by the extreme element in his 
following, is a safe assumption, for he is not only an altruist in his 
conceptions of the needs of humanity, but he is also a first-class 
politician. Competent evidence as to his intentions and his 
complete realization of his great responsibilities is to be found in 
his assumption of the office of Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
addition to that of Prime Minister. 

There has probably been no abler Cabinet ever selected by an 
English Prime Minister than that now managing the affairs of 
Great Britain and the British Empire. There have been abler 
individuals in other Cabinets than are to be found in that of 
Mr. MacDonald, but the general average is far above that of the 
usual group to be found in office. It is even doubtful whether 
the present Cabinet will produce any great, outstanding figure 
such as has been noted of former Cabinets; but each and every 
one of the present Cabinet is a man who has won his spurs by hard 
work, innate ability and original method. In other words, they 
are nearly all men of accomplishment who have made their mark 
under difficulties and lifted themselves to high position without 
any of the aids usually extended to those who in the past have 
come from the governing class and have taken up politics a as a 
career under the most favourable auspices. 

The much talked-of inexperience of the members of the new 
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Government is unimportant. Every few years men are brought 
into the Cabinet at Washington who are as a rule far more 
inexperienced in the conduct of Government affairs than the 
members of Mr. MacDonald’s Cabinet, but even so there is no 
apparent hitch in the operation of the machine. The various 
departments of the British Government are even more immutable 
in character than the departments of the United States Govern- 
ment, as the British have a corps of officials known as Permanent 
Under-Secretaries, who do all the work regardless of who their 
chiefs may be. To the latter are left only questions of policy, 
and these are in the larger affairs generally determined by the 
Cabinet as a whole, or by the Cabinet Committee concerned, and 
it is needless to say that the influence of the Prime Minister will 
be convincingly felt in all important matters of British policy at 
home and abroad. 

It is practically assured that the present Government will 
remain in office for some months, and perhaps even longer than 
is anticipated. There is no present intention of precipitating 
another election in a hurry, for all three parties are anxious to 
avoid antagonizing the voters by bringing about further political 
turmoil at the present time, and no party has anything to gain 
until the voters have a chance to change their minds under the 
influence of current events. The test of the new Government 
will come in two ways; when the new Budget is brought before 
Parliament in April, and in the results of Mr. MacDonald’s 
foreign policy. The announcements he has made so far as to 
foreign affairs have met with the approval of the people, though 
not with that of all the newspapers. The accession of the Labour 
party to power in England, the fall of the franc and the rising 
discontent in France, have softened the attitude of. the French 
Government towards the German situation, and it is not impos- 
sible that Mr. MacDonald will in the end be able to bring more 
stability to European affairs than have his immediate prede- 
cessors. 

’ Unemployment and housing will be the two domestic problems 
upon which the Labour party will concentrate its efforts, and any 
reasonable and constructive plan will not be opposed by an 
Opposition majority. There will be a deficit this year in British 
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national financial operations, which in view of the surplus of the 
past two years makes the Budget question more difficult. It is 
the intention of the Labour party to secure the funds needed for 
unemployment and housing schemes through economies in Gov- 
ernment administration, and a reduction in the naval and mili- 
tary expenditures, and it is possible that there will be an increase 
in super-tax and death duties. While this last named move 
would be extremely unpopular with some, it would not affect 
people with small incomes—and they cast the larger number of 
votes. Mr. MacDonald is primarily concerned in the domestic 
field with the relief of the extremely hard conditions under which 
many people in Great Britain are now living, and in the foreign 
_ field with the state of Europe, which he holds largely responsible 
for depressed conditions in Great Britain and elsewhere. 

The recognition of the Soviet Government was not conceived 
in the idea of supporting Bolshevism or Communism, for with the 
exception of a few extremists the Labour party of England is 
anti-Bolshevik. Such recognition is merely a matter of inter- 
national common sense and not “shaking hands with murder”. 
The business and financial interests in Great Britain have been in 
favour of such recognition for a long time past, and those who 
take an international viewpoint have long held that to ignore a 
community of over a hundred million people with a firmly estab- 
lished Government which shows few signs of disintegration, is an 
injustice to the Russian people and an act of commercial folly. 
The idea every European Government now has in regard to 
Russia is to make the best bargain possible in return for recogni- 
tion, and let future development repay such loss as has been 
incurred. 

The new British Government is in closer and more sympathetic 
touch with the peoples and Governments of Italy, Belgium 
and Germany than its predecessors, for the peoples of those 
countries lean towards the Left in their political trend. There is 
really very little sympathy between the British and French 
Governments. The present British Government will be inclined 
to be firmer in its dealings with France than was the Conservative 
Government, and in fact would not be unwilling to bring what 
pressure was possible upon the French Government to achieve 
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some modification of its views. The British members of the 
Reparations Committees, both new and old, will get more support 
for their conclusions from Mr. MacDonald than they would have 
received from Mr. Bonar Law or Mr. Baldwin. 

The opinions of Messrs. Bradbury, McKenna and Kindersley 
are well known, and they do not in any particular support the 
French attitude as it stood in January of this year. His belief in 
the illegality and mistaken policy of the occupation of the Ruhr 
is emphasized by Mr. MacDonald, who will not consider it 
necessary to have the opinion of any international court or 
report of any commission to confirm his position. The Govern- 
ments of the British Overseas Dominions find no threat in the 
coming of a Labour Government to Great Britain, for in their 
modern development they are more in sympathy with that form 
of Government than they are with one originating in a landed 
autocracy or a hereditary legislative power. To have read and 
believed what was printed in a majority of the British newspapers 
before January 21, it might have been anticipated that ruin 
would come to all the people of Great Britain, and that the Em- 
pire would have fallen to pieces when Mr. MacDonald became 
Prime Minister; but the people accepted the change with full 
confidence in the stability of all things British, and awaited with 
interest subsequent developments in British politics. 

It can even be said that it was with some feeling of relief and 
hopeful anticipation that many of the English people, although 
they may have voted against the Labour party, witnessed its 
coming into power, for they have felt that things could not be 
much worse than they have been since the war, and that new 
methods and fresher minds might possibly bring about more 
favourable conditions. Notwithstanding its minority vote and 
the accidental character of its triumph, the Labour party met 
with a favourable reception from the nation and a sincere spirit 
of helpfulness, noticeable in all quarters, for anything reasonable 
it might undertake to do. In fact, considering the circumstances, 
this feature of the situation is remarkable, for it is doubtful 
whether the Conservatives or the Liberals, had they triumphed 
under similar circumstances, would have found the atmosphere 
as friendly or as tolerant. 
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The political future in Great Britain is of course problematical, 

but certain well marked tendencies of public opinion have been 
noticeable for some years past, which will undoubtedly find 
expression. The Franchise has been so extended to both men 
and women as to make all popular reactions of importance. 
In the days when only a small proportion of the people had a 
vote, and even these were controlled by a still smaller group of 
those in power, the popular will was only made manifest through 
demonstrations ranging from revolution to more or less ineffective 
mob clamour. In a population of less than fifty million people 
there are now nearly twenty million who can vote, and under 
the English system, where speedy results can be obtained, a 
profound disturbance among the people may find immediate 
expression in the overturning of a Government and the appear- 
ance of an entirely different set of men with new ideas and new 
policies. 

Before the late war the decline from power of the so-called 
governing class had been marked. The coming of Mr. David 
Lloyd George into the Government was a symptom of what was 
happening in the body politic, for he was merely the visible 
symbol of a quiet but determined revolt against upper class 
ascendency and a determination that the mass of the people 
should be legislated for from their own point of view and not from 
that of a group of self-sufficient aristocrats. The war put all 
social and political questions into the melting pot for the time 
being. As the war progressed and the masses of the people had 
to be cajoled and humoured in matters of military and civilian 
service, the power of a numerical majority of the people became 
apparent to even the most primitive intelligence, and when the 
war was over this appreciation of power remained. 

The first elections after the war were held when the people were 
still under the influence of relief from strenuous effort, and the 
reactionaries had their own way. As after-war conditions 
failed to improve, and in fact seemed to grow worse, the people 
came back into that state of mind which had been submerged in 
the great flood of emotional disturbances, and when the Conserv- 
ative party, not content with its position of political safety, went 
to the country on a Protection issue, the opportunity was given 
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for a protest against conditions as they were and for a demand for 
a constructive policy based upon the welfare of the nation as a 
whole. 

Protection was defeated because the business interests of the 
country were largely opposed to it, and because the women voters 
feared it would increase the cost of living. That Mr. Baldwin 
made a strategic error in bringing about an election at the time 
he did is generally admitted. One of his friends said lately in 
speaking of the late Prime Minister, “‘ What has happened to him 
is conclusive evidence that it takes more than character to make 
a great political leader.” Few men have ever become Prime 
Minister in England who had finer characters than Mr. Baldwin. 
Honest, able, fearless, cultured, and in every way admirable as a 
man, he failed his political ser ieee in a moment of crisis for 
want of generalship. 

At the December election a great majority of the people of 
Great Britain voted Liberal or Labour, or in other words they 
showed a marked inclination of political thought towards the 
Left. The entire course of political events in Great Britain 
during the next few years depends upon the permanency of this 
inclination and the degree to which it may carry the voters. 
Those who so desire are predicting the early return to power of 
the Conservatives, the disappearance of the Liberals, and a 
division of the electorate between the Conservative and the 
Labour or Socialist parties. It would perhaps be rash to question 
their belief as to the probable course of events, but the general 
trend in the past fifteen years in British politics would certainly 
fail to uphold their belief. 

About 75 per cent. of the electorate in Great Britain go to the. 
polls and exercise their right to vote. This is a larger percentage 
than is to be found in any other country. The British people 
are deeply concerned in their political matters, which being 
largely economic affect the economics of every individual. They 

are in a state of mind in which experiments do not alarm them; 
there has been a wide spread of Socialist belief, not only among 
the manual workers but in the ranks of the vast army of those 
who are counted as in a class above the manual workers, and yet 
-who work longer hours for less pay and are compelled to spend 
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more upon their living than those who labour with their hands at 
out-of-door employment. There has also been a great increase 
in the number of intellectuals who are ready to support a more 
radically inclined Government than has ever been at West- 
minster. 

This is not due to the propaganda of the Soviet Government 
of Russia, for nearly all of these people would promptly declare 
themselves to be anti-Bolshevik, although they would freely 
_ admit that a large degree of Socialism entered into their political 

creed. The Liberal party is awaiting the next election, hoping 
to catch the voters on a rebound from Labour before they go far 
enough to fall back into the Conservative party. The Conserv- 
atives are willing to concede an even larger vote to Labour at 
the next election than they had in the last, but they hope that 
those who have recently voted Liberal will realize the futility of 
keeping alive a three-cornered contest for control of the House of 
Commons, and will vote Conservative to prevent a continuation 
in power of a Labour Government. 

As matters now stand and will remain until the next general 
election comes about, the three parties are all jealous of each 
other, and each is filled with political hatred towards the other two. 
There is even more than jealousy and hatred in the situation, for 
there is fear of treachery, and for that reason there is no possi- 
bility of a Coalition Government. The Liberals and the Con- 
servatives are hereditary enemies, and the Conservatives look 
upon the Labour party as being outside the pale of civilization. 
The relations of the Liberals and the Labourites are equally 
unfriendly, but for different reasons. They are like two people 
of similar temperament who for that reason are incompatible 
in partnership. Politically they are given to using the same kind 
of ammunition in their attacks upon the electorate. It is be- 
lieved by many Conservatives that the present situation ends the 
life of the Liberal party as a distinct political organization, and 
that in course of time the two-party system will again prevail, 
the two parties representing the Right and the Left in political 
beliefs and doctrine. They profess to see the Socialist party, as 
they call it, absorb the more radical Liberals, while the more 
conservative will drift back to the Conservative organization. 
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Needless to say, the Liberals do not take this view of the 
future. They profess to believe that the mass of the voters will 
in time become alienated from the Labour party and, being too 
radical in belief or opposed to the old order, will seek refuge in the 
Liberal party, which offers to its adherents a Conservative 
Radicalism far removed from any taint of the Communism with 
which the Labour party is asserted to be sympathetic. That is 
the situation so far as the relations of the three parties are con- 
cerned. The relations of the voters to these three parties are in 
the making, for in Great Britain as well as in the United States 
many have broken old party ties and constitute an independent 
“bloc” which in future may hold the balance of power. 

Any party, therefore, which hopes to gather to itself enough 
votes to secure a majority in the House of Commons, will have to 
make an irresistible appeal to the nation, and under present 
circumstances it does not matter what the name of that party 
may be. All three parties are now in training for the next elec- 
tion, and unless the Labour party commits suicide by some 
strategical error, such as that devised by Mr. Baldwin and his 
advisers, the next election will not be held until enough Conserv- 
atives and Liberals are convinced that the time has come for a 
trial of strength, and they unite long enough to oust the Labour 
party from power. The Conservatives are sore and humiliated. 
The Liberals are disappointed in the smallness of their gains at 
the last election, but are again united and watching every move 
on the part of their opponents, hoping to be able to take advan- 
tage of opportunity when it offers. ‘The members of the Labour 
party are jubilant, enthusiastic, and convinced that their accom- 
plishments in the near future will ensure their continuance in 
office when they are again compelled to go to the country. 

It is not impossible that they may be right, and that their 
assumption is warranted. There are many circumstances in 
their favour, and looking into the immediate future with the aid 
of current events and tendencies it would seem that during the 
Labour administration of the affairs of the Empire there might be 
such an improvement in the world’s affairs generally as to 
reflect a certain amount of credit upon the party now in power in 
Great Britain. It is the unexpected, however, which may hap- 
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pen, and it will be the unexpected which will precipitate the next 
crisis in the House of Commons and determine the fate of the 
three political organizations now struggling for control. 

The Conservative party is more identified with the big “in- 
terests” than either of the others. Some of its most prominent 
members avowedly stand for certain industrial elements. Nota- 
ble among these is that of the liquor interest, and it is significant 
to note that notwithstanding the alleged antagonism of the 
country to Prohibition, nearly all the candidates in the last 
election who were identified with the brewing and distilling 
business were heavily defeated. Mr. Lloyd George is known to 
be in favour of Prohibition, and there are more temperance 
advocates in the Labour party than in any other. It is the in- 
tention of the Labour party seriously to attack the “trust” 
situation, and it must be borne in mind that while in the days of 
restricted franchise these things could not be done with safety by 
a political organization, today, when nearly half of the people 
are entitled to a vote, it is not only safe but might prove to be 
the best possible political strategy. This in itself is a sufficient 
commentary upon the change which has come over the political 
situation in Great Britain in the last fifteen years. 

In any consideration of the future of British politics it must be 
realized that, notwithstanding the progress that has been made 
in popular government and the spread of Socialistic doctrine 
among the people, the Conservative party is still securely en- 
trenched in the political system. It has a powerful and wealthy 
organization; some of the ablest men in the country are its 
leaders and managers; the British Constitution gives it an advan- 
tage in its efforts to control the political affairs of the country, 
and the great Government machine, built so gradually and upon 
such sure foundations, is a source of strength not possessed by 
any other party, for it was designed and constructed by those 
who were Conservatives by nature and by inheritance, and it has 
changed but little in the last few decades. 

There is still a vast body of Conservative opinion in Great 
Britain, to be found largely among men of affairs and social posi- 
tion and among the older generation of their employees, and 
unless the more progressive political factions are wary they will 
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again be outgeneraled as they have been many times in the past, 
for the Conservatives will conduct a trench warfare with all the 
advantage of long established and well constructed defences at 
theircommand. They are now waiting to take advantage of any 
mistakes that may be made by their enemies, and as these are 
inevitable they may possibly come back into power in the future 
by reason of a divided opposition. They represent the one solid 
and more or less unchangeable political element in a disturbed 
and uncertain-minded nation. 

The Labour party is fortunate in its leadership, for Mr. Ram- 
say MacDonald is a man of fine character and an earnest worker 
on behalf of humanity. Whether he will prove to be another 
illustration of the fact that character is not enough to make a 
great political leader, is yet to be determined. He may go down 
to defeat as did his predecessor and for the same reason, or it may 
be that a man has now come to the surface of British political life 
who will prove to be a great figure in political history. His 
future and the future of his party is all before him. The old 
warhorses of British political life are watching his every move 
with keen interest and practised eye, and should he but trip they 
will see that he falls and falls hard, for they are adepts at the 
game. 

It is indeed a most interesting time in British politics, and one 
with which the American people can well afford to keep close 
touch, for upon the developments of the next year or so depends 
the degree with which British-American affairs can be coérdi- 
nated. If Mr. Ramsay MacDonald remains Prime Minister 
long enough to carry out a half of the programme which he has 
set as his task, the British and American peoples will come 
closer together in their intentions and their aspirations than ever 


before in the history of the two nations. 
J. D. WHELPLEY. 


FIVE TO FOUR SUPREME COURT 
DECISIONS 


BY FRANK R. SAVIDGE 


Ir is being urged that a bare majority of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States should not have power to 
render inoperative as unconstitutional an Act of Congress; and, 
further, that close decisions, sometimes of five Justices to four, 
have a tendency to lessen respect for that Court and to detract 
from a reverence for the law. The situation does not seem to be 
popularly understood. Otherwise, it would be difficult to per- 
ceive why such drastic measures are suggested. One of the 
recent proposals, introduced in the Senate by Senator Borah, 
provides that before an Act of Congress may be declared uncon- 
stitutional, at least seven of the nine Justices of the Supreme 
Court must agree. In other words, if only three Justices consider 
an act constitutional, they shall hand down the prevailing opinion 
of the Supreme Court of the United States; and the six opposing 
Justices, who consider the Act unconstitutional, may merely 
write dissenting opinions! 

It is well not only to observe the character of cases in which 
that Court has been divided, five Justices to four, in declaring 
Acts of Congress unconstitutional, but to learn, if possible, just 
what is the basis for differences of opinion between the judges. 
There are only eight of such cases from the beginning. This in 
itself is remarkable. We should study whether there exists any 
relation between the decisions and the developing stages of the 
history of our country, and how the permanent rights of the 
people have fared in such decisions. 

These cases divide themselves into three classes. In the first 
class there is but one case, that of Ex parte Garland (4 Wall. 333), 
decided in 1867. In order to understand the meaning of that 
case, we must recall the days just after the Civil War and see 
then at the bar of the Court a man, named Garland, holding a 
full individual pardon for all offenses committed by his participa- 
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tion in the Rebellion, signed by the President of the United 
States. He is there because he is unable to obtain admission to 
practice his profession on account of an Act of Congress of 
January 24, 1865, requiring an oath to be taken by attorneys 
applying for admission to the Federal courts, containing state- 
ments to the effect that the deponent has never been guilty of 
treason nor in any way aided or abetted any enemy of the United 
States. The majority opinion decided that this Act was uncon- 
stitutional, for it prohibited a man, although pardoned for an 
offense, from practicing law in the Federal courts because of that 
offense, and was in the nature of a bill of attainder. 

On account of the circumstances of the period, it is hard to 
place this case in a class with any of the others, except in the 
justice of its result, which was one of the steps in giving to former 
enemies of the United States all the rights and imposing upon 
them all the duties of full United States citizenship, the wisdom 
of which no one will question at this date. Indeed, Mr. Justice 
Miller in his dissent, in which three other Justices concurred, 
stated: “‘For the speedy return of that better spirit, which shall 
leave us no cause for such laws, all good men look with anxiety, 
and with a hope, I trust, not altogether unfounded.” 

The second class also contains but one case, that of Pollock vs. 
Farmers Loan and Trust Co., twice argued before the Court and 
reported first in 157 United States 429 (1895); and on rehearing 
in 158 United States 601. This is commonly known as the 
“Income Tax Case”’, and held that the imposition of an income 
tax, being a direct tax not apportioned according to population, 
was not a constitutional exercise of the power of Congress to tax. 
This case stands alone because of the situation in which we find 
it when in the Supreme Court. The Act as laid before the Court 
was ill advised, and the tax when imposed was immensely unpopu- 
lar and greatly criticised by large masses of the people as well as 
by the majority of the lawyers of the country. Nevertheless, 
the power of Congress was by many judicial minds considered to 
be sufficiently wide to admit of the tax, and there was realized a 
great change in our economic conditions since the Civil War. 
At the time this Act was passed there was no general pressing 
demand for an income tax. It was a departure. 
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The point of demarcation here is very clear—the majority 
striving through strong argument to protect the right of the 
people to be free from all Federal taxation except that specifically 
provided for in the Constitution, the minority claiming for Con- 
gress the fullest powers to tax in order that the financial welfare of 
the country might not be undermined. The people, faced with 
the problems of a nation now become one of the leading powers of 
the world, met the situation with characteristic courage and 
forestalled the dangers seen in the minority opinion by adopting 
the Sixteenth Amendment to the Constitution. This Amend- 
ment followed the judgment of the majority of the Court, that 
the Constitution as it stood did not contemplate or permit an 
income tax, and at the same time satisfied the dissent of the 
minority. 

The third class contains the six other decisions, and in all of 
them we see very much the same personnel in the Supreme Court. 
The first of these decisions in date, but probably the least 
important in its effect upon our national life, was the decision in 
the case of Fairbank vs. United States, 181 U. S. 283 (1901), 
which declared unconstitutional an Act imposing a stamp tax on 
a foreign bill of lading, on the ground that this amounted to a tax 
on exports, which is categorically prohibited by Article 1, Section 
9, Clause 5, of the Constitution. The majority opinion in that 
case was written by Mr. Justice Brewer, who took occasion to 
introduce a declaration of the necessity for branding the Act as 
unconstitutional by quoting Chief Justice Marshall in the cele- 
brated case of Marbury vs. Madison, 1 Cranch 137, as follows: 


The Constitution is either a superior paramount law, unchangeable by 
ordinary means, or it is on a level with ordinary legislative acts, and like other 
acts is alterable when the legislature shall please to alter it. If the former part 
of the alternative be true, then the legislative act contrary to the Constitution 
is no law. If the latter part be true, then written constitutions are absurd 
attempts on the part of the people to limit a power in its own nature illimitable. 


Next in point of time of this third class are the Employers’ 
Liability cases (Howard vs. Ill. Central R. R. Co., et al., Brooks vs. 
Southern Pacific Co., 207 U. S. 463, 1908), which involved the 
Act of Congress of June 11, 1906, where Congress failed to make 
any distinction between interstate commerce, over which it has 
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control, and intrastate commerce, over which it does not have 
control. It contained, also, the attempt to abrogate the “fellow 
servant” rule in the case of death caused by negligence. In this 
case, and in all the decisions following, the majority of the Court 
has held that it is the office of Congress to consider the subject 
matter and policy of the law, while the obligation of the Supreme 
Court is to decide whether or not Congress, the agent of the 
people, has acted strictly within its authority granted by its 
commission—the Constitution. 

In this particular case the dissenting judges concur with the 
majority of the Court in their general interpretation of the Act, 
but argue that it is possible for the Court to put such a con- 
struction upon the Act as to bring it within the terms of the 
Constitution and that, therefore, this should be done in order to 
save it. The leading dissenting opinion in this case was written 
by Mr. Justice Moody, in which he brilliantly argued the position 
of the minority. Mr. Chief Justice White, however, established a 
strong precedent for those who believe that the decisions of this 
high Court must look as much to the future as to the particular 
Act in question, and pointed out that it is very definitely the first 
duty of the Supreme Court to guard the form of Acts of Congress, 
and to see that they comply strictly with the Constitution, and 
that where they do not so comply, it is the duty of the Court, 
whatever the subject matter of the Act may be, to declare the Act 
unconstitutional. 

Mr. Justice Holmes, we are to see, is a consistent champion of 
the doctrine that the Supreme Court should, wherever possible, 
uphold Congress in carrying out the legislative power by ap- 
plying the most favourable construction upon its acts that is at 
all possible, however narrow that construction may be, in order 
to pronounce them constitutional. He says: 

I think there are strong reasons in favour of the interpretation of the statute 
adopted by the majority of the court. But as it is possible to read the words in 
such a way as to save the constitutionality of the act, I think they should be 
taken in that narrow sense. 


This argument of Mr. Justice Holmes, and his desire to “‘save”’ 


the Acts of Congress by placing upon them a constitutional 
interpretation when the Act is beneficial to the nation, is strongly 
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marked in his dissenting opinion in Hammer vs. Dagenhart (1918), 
247 U.S. 251, involving an Act of Congress of September 1, 1916, 
which was an attempt by Congress to reach by indirection the 
admitted evil of unregulated child labour, which it could not in a 
direct manner regulate under the terms of the Constitution. 
The Act sought to control the employer of child labour by pre- 
venting within thirty days from the manufacture the shipment, 
in interstate or foreign commerce, of any goods made in a factory 
employing children under the statutory age. The Act was 
framed as the result of the fear in Congress that it would adjourn 
without complying with a popular demand that some definite 
action be taken in the matter, and by this Act the responsibility 
for the constitutional question was transferred to the Supreme 
Court instead of being solved in Congress before the final passage 
of the Act. There is no doubt that every member of the Supreme 
Court of the United States is as conscious of the evils that Con- 
gress desired to remedy as any one instrumental in the passage 
of the Act involved. It is not to be supposed that any one will 
doubt the wisdom of rules regarding this question when imposed 
by the proper authority. But the sole duty of the Supreme Court 
was to decide the constitutional question. In the majority 
opinion, written by Mr. Justice Day and concurred in by Mr. 
Chief Justice White, Mr. Justice Van Devanter, Mr. Justice 
Pitney and Mr. Justice McReynolds, the Court carefully states: 

We have neither authority nor disposition to question the motives of Con- 
gress in enacting this legislation. The purposes intended must be attained 
consistently with constitutional limitations and not by an invasion of the 
powers of the States. 


It declares the Act to be unconstitutional on the double ground 
that it transcends authority delegated to Congress over com- 
merce, and exerts power in a matter reserved solely to the local 
governments; Congress did not say that certain things shall or 
shall not be done in interstate commerce resting upon the char- 
acter of particular goods with which Congress was dealing for 
some reason inherent in them, but Congress attempted to 
prevent goods, in themselves entirely innocent and able to be 
transported by interstate commerce, from being so transported 
by reason of acts performed in the manufacture of such articles. 


\ 
A 
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Of legislation drawn on the theory that the present public advan- 
tage is of greater importance than the mandate of the Consti- 
tution, Mr. Justice Lurton said at a meeting of the Maryland and 
Virginia Bar Associations in 1910: 

The contention that the obligation of a constitution is to be disregarded if it 
stands in the way of that which is deemed of public advantage, . . is 
destructive of the whole theory upon which our American Commnenwealthe 
have been founded, to say nothing of the constitutional relation of the Union 
and the States to each other. It is a substitution of men for a government of 
law. It is against this that I raise a warning voice. 


The dissenting opinion, in which Mr. Justice McKenna, Mr. 
Justice Brandeis and Mr. Justice Clarke concurred, was written 
by Mr. Justice Holmes, In it he advocated the constitutionality 
of the Act upon the right of Congress to prohibit that which it 
may regulate; declaring that there is no doubt that if Congress 
can regulate it can prohibit, because regulation can easily go to 
that limit. But he also shows clearly that he looks beyond the 
mere thing passing from one State to another. He cites author- 
ities in which the Court decided that certain objects could be 


excluded by Congress on the ground that they were bad, and by 
comparison says that the good to be accomplished in child labour 
is of greater value than in those other cases, and adds: 


But if there is any matter upon which civilized countries have agreed—far 
more unanimously than they have with regard to intoxicants and some other 
matters, over which this country is now emotionally aroused, it is the evil of 
premature and excessive child labour. I should have thought that if we were 
to introduce our own moral conceptions, where in my opinion they do not 
belong, this was pre-eminently a case for upholding the exercise of all its powers 
by the United States. 


This tends to lead away from the issue. Of course the point is 
well taken, that if the Supreme Court is to intrude its judgment 
upon any question of policy or morals, child labour is one of the 
best objects for such intrusion. Still, the fact remains that, in 
the first place, the Supreme Court has no such right, and in the 
second place, the Constitution reserves such questions to the 
States, and does not give the right to Congress to interfere with 
local government, as this particular Act decidedly did. As 
stated in the majority opinion, the Act would place a wide field of 
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local matter under Federal control which under our present form 
of government is unquestionably in the hands of the States. As 
the Court said: 

Over interstate transportation, or its incidents, the regulatory power of 
Congress is ample, but the production of articles intended for interstate 
commerce is a matter of local regulation. 


No student of American history can escape the importance 
of the position of the State in our form of government. The fear 
of many of the framers and supporters of the Constitution was 
that in some manner the Central Government would usurp the 
power of the States and absolutely absorb them, and it was only 
because the Convention at Philadelphia guarded the whole 
structure of the States with great jealousy that the Constitution 
was ratified at all. Alexander Hamilton, at the New York 
ratification convention, had the State Rights doctrine to en- 
counter, and upheld it in the following words: 

While the Constitution continues to be read, and its principles known, the 


State must, by every rational man, be considered an essential, composite part 
of the nation; and therefore the idea of sacrificing the powers to the latter is 


wholly inadmissible. . . . The gentlemen are afraid that the State 
Governments will be abolished. But, sir, their existence does not depend upon 
the laws of the United States. Congress can no more abolish the State 
Governments than they can dissolve the union. The whole Constitution is 


repugnant to it. 


And it is the duty of the Supreme Court to maintain both the 
definite powers of the Central Government and the rights of the 
State. 

The next of these cases is that of Eisner vs. Macomber, 252 
U.S. 189 (1920), which held that the Revenue Act of September 
8, 1916, is in conflict with Clause 3 of Section 2 and Clause 4 of 
Section 9 of Article I of the Constitution, in so far as it attempts 
to tax as income of the stockholder, without apportionment, a 
stock dividend made legally and in good faith against profits 
accumulated by the corporation since March 1, 1913. The part 
of the Act in question clearly taxed the stock dividend solely 
because there was a form of distribution to the stockholder, but 
as a matter of common economic knowledge, a stock dividend is 
not a distribution to the stockholder unless and until the stock is 
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sold by him, and then only to the amount that his original 
investment has increased. This is one of the more technical 
cases. Mr. Justice Holmes dissented, contending that the Six- 
teenth Amendment is sufficiently broad to cover the clause i in 
question, in that— 

The only question of this amendment was to set right all nice questions as to 
what might be direct taxes, and I cannot doubt that most people, not lawyers, 
would suppose when they voted for it that they put a question like the present 
to rest. 


He held that this consideration justifies the tax, despite the fact 
that he also said— 


I think that Towne vs. Eisner, 245 U.S. 418 [on which the majority opinion 


is largely based], was right in its reasoning and result, and that on sound 
principles the stock dividend was not income. 


Mr. Justice Day concurred in this opinion. Mr. Justice 
Brandeis also delivered a dissenting opinion, in which Mr, 
Justice Clarke concurred, wherein he sets out a number of 
illustrations of how stock dividends have been turned into income 
and taxation has been avoided, and argues from this that stock 
dividends should therefore be taxed as income. 

The next case, Knickerbocker Ice Company vs. Stewart, 253 
U. S. 149 (1920), involved an Act of Congress of October 6, 1917, 
which attempted to impose upon the Admiralty Courts the Work- . 
- men’s Compensation Laws of any State in cases of injury to 
claimants within the Admiralty jurisdiction. Under the Con- 
stitution the Admiralty jurisdiction is specifically placed in the 
Federal courts, in the following language: 


The Judicial power shall extend to . . . all cases of Admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction; 
and the question involved was as to whether it is constitutional 
for Congress to pass an Act delegating to the several States the 
legislative power given to it by the Constitution. 

The author of this paper argued the case in the Supreme Court 
against the constitutionality of the Act, and feels now as he did 
then, not only that it was unconstitutional, but that it would 
have been unfortunate to have allowed a large group of Admiralty 
cases constantly arising to be taken out of the jurisdiction of the 
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Federal courts. The majority opinion of the Court, ably written 
by Mr. Justice McReynolds, is convincing that the Act was 
unconstitutional. Mr. Justice McReynolds, in delivering the 
opinion of the Court, was in just the opposite position to that of 
Mr. Justice Day in the Child Labour case, for in the latter case 
the duty rested on the Court to protect the State from encroach- 
ment of its power of local government reserved to it by the Con- 
stitution, and in the instant case Mr. Justice McReynolds was 
faced with the problem of keeping inviolate the rights that are 
definitely given to the Central Government by the same instru- 
ment. And he says: 


Moreover it [the Constitution] took from the States all power, by legislation 
or judicial decision, to contravene the essential purposes of, or to work material 
injury to, characteristic features of such [general maritime] law, or to interfere 
with its proper harmony and uniformity in its international and interstate 
relations. To preserve adequate harmony and appropriate uniform rules 
relating to maritime matters and bring them within control of the Federal 
Government was the fundamental purpose; to such definite end Congress was 
empowered to legislate within that sphere. 


Mr. Justice Holmes wrote the dissenting opinion of the Court, 
in which Mr. Justice Pitney, Mr. Justice Brandeis and Mr. 
Justice Clarke concurred. In this opinion Mr. Justice Holmes 
develops his argument for the constitutionality of the Act by 
pointing out that the Supreme Court has declared constitu- 
tional Acts of Congress adopting certain State laws as Federal 
laws, and that the Federal District Court has adopted as rules 
of practice the rules of the State in which the district is located. 
This, he argues, answers the objection of the majority that 
Congress cannot delegate to the States its power to legislate. 
In discussing the intention of the Constitution that the Admi- 
ralty laws should be uniform, he says that it would in his 
opinion be wise policy that. the Admiralty laws should be 
as near as may be uniform, but that he does not feel that 
it is absolutely imperative that they should be so, if Congress 
chooses otherwise. . 

The latest of these cases is one which has been the subject of 
considerable ethical and political discussion, Newberry vs. U. S., 
256 U. S. 232 (1921). Whatever the verdict of the country 
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may be as to the improprieties of candidates for the office of 
United States Senator or any other office in spending large sums 
of money to further their elections, the fact remains that the case, 
as taken to the Supreme Court of the United States, was re- 
stricted to a very narrow point of law under the rules of appeal, 
the particular point being whether the Act in question came 
within the power of Congress to regulate “the manner of holding 
elections”. The Act attempted to fix the amount to be ex- 
pended, used, or promised by any candidate for election to 
Congress at the primaries. This power the majority of the 
Court held Congress did not have, for there is no connection be- 
tween the “manner of holding” the election itself and the personal 
conduct of the individual seeking to have his name placed on the 
ballot for election. The four Justices who dissented, Mr. Chief 
Justice White, Mr. Justice Pitney, Mr. Justice Brandeis and Mr. 
Justice Clarke, concurred in part. The Chief Justice and Mr. 
Justice Pitney wrote opinions. That of the Chief Justice was 
a plea for the necessity of such legislation, that of Mr. Justice 
Pitney, an argument for its constitutionality based on the rule 
laid down in McCulloch vs. Maryland, 4 Wheat. 316, that the 
supremacy of the Government in the exercise of its appropriate 
power implies the authority to do all things necessary to maintain 
the supremacy and operation of those powers. 

This case has been the one most frequently mentioned in the 
agitation to limit the powers of the Supreme Court at this time. 
It is unfortunate, for it leads to the conclusion that many of 
those who say that they are anxious to protect the will of the 
people by curtailing the power of our highest Court are, in fact, 
seeking a way to give vent to their political animosity arising out 
of the subject matter of this particular case. 

Thus we review the cases upon which any criticism of the 
present system of deciding constitutional questions must be 
based. They are now the law of the land. The wisdom of the 
law is reflected in the inevitable reactions to a study of them, and 
from them we can draw our conclusions: 

1.—Perhaps most important of all, the majority decision in 
every case is a defense of the permanent definite rights of the 
people, and recognizes that Congress, the agent and not the 
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ruler of the people, must carry out the wishes of the people 
within the terms of the agency and not according to the whims of 
the agent. 

2.—The judgment of history, the experience of legal training, 
the respect for our institutions, completely justify the majority. 

3.—They obey the mandates of the Constitution. 

It is conceded that a Constitution capable of being revered 
lives not because the best minds framed it long ago. That 
satisfaction will not perpetuate it. To survive it should be built 
upon eternal truths. Nor will the fact that a Civil War settled 
important differences of opinion regarding our Constitution be 
other than an argument upon both sides as to its permanent 
value. For, on the one hand, it may be insisted had the in- 
strument been more clearly expressed a war would have been 
saved, and, on the other hand, it can be argued, having 
suffered the war, the construction of the instrument in large scope 
has thereby become settled. Of course this reference does not 
take into account the wealth of decisions that have interpreted 
and in reality become a part of it. 

We may acclaim with Tennyson: 


For who would keep an ancient form 
Through which the spirit breathes no more? 


Does our Constitution still breathe the spirit? 
In fundamental analysis one must acknowledge that at any 
period of time the sovereign power of the people of necessity 
resides somewhere. It is never safely lodged without a govern- 
ment of checks and balances. In order practically to insure the 
substance of liberty, the Constitution inaugurated three coérdi- 
nate branches of government, the Legislative, the Executive, and 
the Judicial. Certainly the whole of the Constitution is largely 
an instrument for the enforcement of its most cherished provision 
that life, liberty, and property shall not be taken without due 
process of law. To protect this inherent right of all Americans, 
an independent court is needed, for a court that is dependent 
upon any other branch of the Government is no court at all. 
It follows, too, that a limited legislature like ours, unlike the 
English Parliament, is composed of our representatives as agents 
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exclusively under the written authority of the Constitution, 
which the independent Court is sworn to uphold. As Senator 
Pepper recently so well put it, “the agent’s own assurance that 
he has the authority which he claims counts for but little in 
determining the authority which has been conferred”. This is 
particularly true where life, liberty and property are in danger. 
Hence every Act of Congress, when the question is raised, must 
be examined by the test of the Constitution, and it would be 
absurd to hold, as was once contended and has lately been sug- 
gested, that Congress should pass upon the constitutionality of 
its own acts. 
Madison, in The Federalist (Article 46), wrote: 

The Federal and State Government are in part but different agents and 
trustees of the people instituted with different powers and for different pur- 
poses. The adversaries of the constitution seem to have lost sight of the 
people altogether in their reasonings on this subject, and to have viewed their 
different establishments, not only as mutual rivals and enemies, but as uncon- 
trolled by any common superior in their efforts to usurp the authorities of each 
other. The ultimate authority whenever the derivative may be found, resides 
in the people alone. 


And it would be dangerous to authorize Congress, the agent, 
after the Supreme Court has declared an Act unconstitutional, to 
validate it by another Act. Congress would pass Acts it would 
not now attempt, knowing that two resolutions, fundamentally 
unconstitutional, that is two wrongs, would make a right. Shall 
we ever forget the wisdom of Webster? 


The sovereignty of government is an idea belonging to the other side of the 
Atlantic. No such thing is known in North America. Our governments are 
all limited. In Europe sovereignty is of feudal origin and imports no more 
than the state of the sovereign. It comprises his rights, duties, exceptions, 
prerogatives and power. But with us all power is with the people and they . 
erect what government they please and confer on them such powers as they 
please. None of their governments are sovereign in the European sense of the 
word, all being restrained by written constitutions. 


Nor can it be successfully contended that Congress has or 
should have the right to regulate how many Justices are required 
for a decision as to one of its own Acts. When Congress begins to 
“regulate” the Supreme Court, our freedom passes. Fortu- 
nately, Congress cannot. The people gave to the Constitution 
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its life. A Government of which the people are the first consider- 
ation keeps that life breathing its spirit, as surely today as in 
1789. 

It is just as erroneous to say that a five to four decision is a one 
man decision (five judges decide) as it is incorrect to say that an 
Act of a branch of Congress passed by a majority of one is a one 
man Act of that branch of Congress. 

These decisions are in themselves strong arguments for the 
filing of dissenting opinions. The dissenting opinions in the case 
of Pollock vs. Farmers Loan and Trust Company were undoubtedly 
the most forceful arguments advanced for the passage of the 
Sixteenth Amendment, and Mr. Justice Holmes’s opinion in the 
Child Labour Case has done much to stir the advocates of a 
worthy cause to new zeal in the endeavour of accomplishing 
results in a constitutional manner. 

Justices in the Supreme Court of the United States have no 
temptations to do other than the right, and to hand down in pride 
to posterity valid reasons for their interpretation of the law. 
They are not influenced by factional passions. They owe no 
allegiance to any political party, and are committed to no 
patronage. 

Mr. Chief Justice Robert von Moschzisker, of the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, has recently given to the country a 
thorough and convincing work entitled Judicial Review of Legis- 
lation. In discussing the question as to whether any remedy is 
needed with reference to our Supreme Court, he says: 


If a remedy is needed, so far as the Federal Supreme Court is concerned, the 
real one would be to restrict the appellate jurisdiction of that overburdened 
tribunal, confining it largely to the consideration of appeals involving con- 
stitutional questions, and thus allow sufficient time to examine into, upon, and, 
where possible, to reconcile differences on, these most important points, then 
let the liberalizing tendencies of the present age work their own way under 
our existing system as they are steadily doing. ~ 

_ The President of the United States, whose Secretary of State 
was once a learned member of the Supreme Court, in his message 
delivered at the opening of the present Congress, suggested that 
the appellate jurisdiction of the Supreme Court be restricted by 
relieving it of some of the cases of less national importance, 
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in order that it might have more time to decide problems of great 
concern. This suggestion of the President is in effect a pro- 
nouncement of the proposition of the Pennsylvania Chief Justice. 
The President thus urges that there be strengthened and not 
curtailed the basic function of the Supreme Court in deciding 
constitutional questions. That great Court has by its successive 
members always announced its decisions in the American way— 
by the majority. It is unthinkable that it shall come to pass that 
a State or citizen can be deprived of vital constitutional rights 
contrary to the protest of the majority of the members of the 
highest Court in the world—constituted chiefly to support such 
rights. If the faithlessness of the times shall next invade the 
Supreme Court of the United States, it may be too late, when 
dire consequences follow, to remedy such a colossal blunder. 


Frank R. SAvipGe. 


JAPAN IN A QUANDARY 
BY K. K. KAWAKAMI 


I 


THREE months ago Japan reverberated with a chorus singing 
praise of America and voicing the gratitude of sixty millions of the 
Empire for the unparalleled generosity with which the American 
people hastened to the rescue of the earthquake-stricken people. 
It seemed as if the great holocaust, as it spread death and de- 
struction, took with it also the last vestige of any unfriendly feel- 
ing that might have existed between the two nations. 

Today all this has changed, and the hands of the clock, as far as 
American-Japanese relations are concerned, are put back to where 
they had been before the earthquake. 

What is the cause of-this sudden change? Are the Japanese 
fickle? Are they wont to blow hot and cold? Was their demon- 
stration of gratitude for the American succour of the earthquake 
sufferers naught but a pretense under the cloak of which lurked 
the sinister reality of anti-American sentiment? 

Against insinuations conveyed by such questions the Japanese 
protest emphatically. They assert their appreciation of all that 
America did for them, not only in the recent calamity, but 
through the years of stress and strain that followed the opening of 
their country to foreign intercourse. They protest their desire to 
remain most friendly with the United States, and are deeply hurt 
when charged with hostile intentions. Japan, perturbed, dis- 
stressed, almost heart-stricken, as one misjudged or betrayed by 
his best friend, begs America to lend ear to her and try at least to 
understand her point of view. . ; 

The first in the series of incidents, which has shaken Japan’s 
trust and gratitude inspired by American aid to earthquake 
sufferers, is the ruling of the Supreme Court, upholding the land 
laws of California and Washington, whose purpose is to prohibit 
Japanese and other Orientals from cultivating land save as day 
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labourers. Even more shocking is the introduction in the 
Congress of three resolutions, all proposing that the Constitution 
be so amended as to deprive American-born individuals of Orien- 
tal parentage of the citizenship heretofore guaranteed by the 
Fourteenth Amendment. The first of the three resolutions is 
sponsored by a Republican Senator from Washington, and is the 
most stringent. It proposes not only to close the door of citizen- 
ship to those born after the adoption of the suggested amend- 
ment, but to deprive those born before it of the undisputed right 
now enjoyed by them. The second, presented by a Republican 
Representative, also from Washington, does not state whether it 
is meant to be retroactive. The third, offered by a Democratic 
Representative from California, plainly says that it is not to be 
retroactive. 

It may be taken for granted that enlightened public opinion in 
America will not permit such drastic proposals to pass, but the 
Japanese on the other side of the vast ocean, reading brief cable 
dispatches, are easily led to believe that the American people, in 


dealing with the Japanese, are bent upon a policy of persecution 
and even extermination. 


II 


Then there is an immigration bill, which proposes in effect to 
abrogate the “gentlemen’s agreement” with Japan, and which 
unceremoniously puts the Japanese in the category of excluded 
nationals as distinguished from the admissible class consisting, 
roughly, of Europeans, Latin-Americans, Canadians, Africans, 
both black and white, and the peoples of the Near East. This 
discriminatory proposal is perhaps a more immediate concern to 
Japan, as the bill may pass before the Congress adjourns. It 
may be modified here and there, especially in those parts affecting 
Jewish and South European immigrants, whose voice cannot for 
obvious reasons be ignored even by Congress. The Italian Gov- 
ernment has already made a formal representation or protest to 
the State Department, stating that the bill involves a veiled yet 
unquestionable discrimination against Italian immigration. Va- 
rious racial groups in America identified with Eastern and South- 
ern Europe are conducting a vigorous campaign against the bill, 
declaring it a scheme not only to minimize immigration from 
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those sections but to put the stamp of inferiority upon those 
groups. 

The essential feature of the bill lies in the fixing of the admissi- 
ble number of immigrants from each given nationality at two per 
cent. of the number of foreign born individuals of that nationality 
resident in the United States in 1890. It is chiefly against this 
percentage scheme that Italian and Jewish objections have been 
raised, because it will materially decrease the admissible number 
of immigrants from Eastern and Southern Europe. 

As for Japan, she has no criticism, much less complaint, to 
make against the percentage limitation. Her criticism is a very 
modest, and to her entirely reasonable, one. Indeed she would 
accept the percentage restriction without grudge, if it only ap- 
plied equally to all nationalities, although in effect it would be 
tantamount: to total exclusion of Japanese immigration for the 
simple reason that in 1890 the Japanese in America numbered 
only some two thousand, two per cent. of which would be less 
than negligible. If the authors of the immigration measure 
would exclude Japanese immigration, and yet keep themselves 
technically clear of the charge of obvious discrimination, the per- 
centage plan would seem exactly the method to attain the twofold 
purpose. Japan, solicitous of American friendship and actuated 
by the spirit of neighbourliness and conciliation, might close her 
eyes to the patent fact that the percentage plan, as applied to the 
Japanese, would, under the egis of equal treatment, practice fla- 
grant discrimination, because it does not, at least apparently, fix 
the stigma of inferiority upon her, and, therefore, saves her 
national pride. 

But the bill begrudges the Japanese even such pretense of 
equity. On the contrary, it places them plainly in the excluded 
class on the ground that they are a race ineligible to American 
citizenship. Is it the part of wisdom or*statesmanship to adopt 
such a policy of open discrimination, where there is no practical 
need for it? Whocan blame the Japanese if they read into it mo- 
tives of deliberate insult? If there be any danger of equal appli- 
cation of the percentage limitation resulting in the admission of 
Japanese in large numbers, Japan might see the question in a dif- 
ferent light, and might sympathize with the discriminatory pro- 
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visions. As the matter stands, she would appreciate neither the 
necessity nor the wisdom of branding her nationals as an excluded 
race. She would also look upon the exclusion law as a violation 
of the treaty which guarantees the “liberty” of Japanese, other 
than labourers, “to enter, travel and reside” and “‘to carry on 
trade, wholesale and retail”, in America “upon the same terms as 
native citizens”’. 

If there be some aspects of Japanese immigration which could 
not be regulated by the percentage scheme, recourse could easily 
be had to treaty or agreement with Japan. If the present 
“‘gentlemen’s agreement” is, in the light of experience of the last 
seventeen years, found unsatisfactory, Japan has already signified 
her willingness to confer with America with a view to revising it. 
She might even agree to replace the gentlemen’s agreement with a 
formal treaty, which would leave in the public mind no room for 
doubt as to the extent of exclusion, if America would only meet 
her frankly but in a friendly spirit. What is needed above all else 
in the adjustment of this matter is a desire on each side to see eye 


to eye with the other. . 


Heretofore the Japanese Government has taken the stand that 
discriminatory restriction or exclusion of Japanese immigration 
by a formal treaty with, or by a domestic law of, any foreign na- 
tion, with which it is on equal terms, is incompatible with the 
prestige and dignity with which the Powers have by common con- 
sent clothed her. If international good neighbourhood and cour- 
tesy mean anything and are of any value in the promotion of 
peace among nations, Japan’s position in the family of leading 
Powers is worthy of due respect. 

In deference to this stand, the American Government, in 1911, 
gladly eliminated from the treaty with Japan a clause relative to 
the exclusion or restriction of Japanese immigration. The same 
Japanese policy manifests itself in the 1911 treaty with Great 
Britain, which provides that “‘the subjects of each contracting 
party shall have full liberty to enter, travel, and reside in the ter- 
ritory of the other”, and that they “shall in all that relates to 
travel and residence be placed in all respects on the same footing 
as native subjects.” | 
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As far as the treaties go, Japan is on equal footing with England 
and America. Thus her national prestige and honour have, at 
least to her own mind, been safeguarded. If she entered into a 
separate agreement, restricting the emigration of her labourers to 
Canada or the United States, that was entirely her own arrange- 
ment. True, she recognizes unreservedly the binding force of 
such agreements as between the parties concerned, but as for the 
world in general, it is not expected to recognize their existence. 
In other words, the world is asked to close its eyes to the “‘ gentle- 
men’s agreement”, recognizing only the treaties which place Ja- 
pan on equal footing with the leading Powers of the West. 

This traditional Japanese policy will be completely shattered, 
if the immigration bill now before the Congress becomes law. 
What will be the effect of this radical departure from the course 
followed since 1907 by amicable agreement between the two Gov- 
ernments? Will it materially decrease Japanese immigration? 
Will not the new arrangement betray the sanguine expectations of 
its authors, and produce, as the late President Roosevelt warned 
against such anti-Japanese legislation, “‘a maximum of friction 
and a minimum of efficiency”? 

The immigration bill, if enacted, will throw upon the American 
Government entire responsibility for the enforcement of Japanese 
exclusion. It will absolve the Japanese Government of all the 
responsibility which has heretofore cheerfully been borne by it. 
Under the existing “gentlemen’s agreement”’, if the number of 
Japanese entering America is a little too large to please the ex- 
clusionists, the Japanese Government is held responsible for it, 
and may be called upon to employ greater vigilance. Under the 
new law, the American Government would have to blame itself, 
should the law fail to operate as effectively as has been promised 
by its authors. The Government at Tokio, relieved of the 
“‘gentlemen’s agreement,” would have no part in the enforcement 
of the American law. Heretofore the Japanese authorities have 
exercised the greatest caution and discrimination in issuing pass- 
ports to those desirous of coming to the United States. Accept- 
ing the official American definition of “labourer”, they have de- 
nied passports to many commonly regarded as non-labourers in. 
Japan. In their endeavour to satisfy America they have even 
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gone out of their way, and strictly restricted the issuance of pass- 
ports for Mexico, which has been a great help to the work of the 
American immigration officers along the Mexican border. After 
the enactment of the new law the American Government cannot 
expect Japan to exercise such vigilance. Certainly Japan would 
feel under no obligation to restrict emigration to countries other 
than, but contiguous to, the United States. 


IV 


As for Congressional resolutions for a Constitutional amend- 
ment, advocating the deprivation of American-born Japanese of 
the right of citizenship, Japan still entertains too great a confi- 
dence in the good sense of the American people to persuade herself 
that such proposals will be permitted to pass. Once the Ameri- 
can people are fully informed of the portentous nature of such 
resolutions, their traditional sense of justice and equity can, Ja- 
pan believes, be relied upon to prevent their incorporation in the 
Constitution. For these resolutions purpose to destroy the great 
principle of justice and humanity embodied in the Fourteenth 
Amendment, for which America did not hesitate to fight one of 
the greatest civil wars in the history of the world. If they are 
proposed in the hope of solving the Oriental problem in America, 
their authors will be disillusioned. It takes little foresight to see 
that denial of citizenship to American-born residents of Oriental 
parentage will contribute nothing towards the solution of the 
problem, but will merely complicate it and in all probability cre- 
ate new troubles. Under normal conditions and in friendly 
atmosphere, Japanese or Chinese born and reared upon American 
soil would admire America and would prove themselves loyal to 
its best ideals as wholeheartedly as those born of European par- 
entage. If America is to Americanize her citizens of Oriental par- 
entage, the logical course to follow would be to give them the best 
opportunity to understand and appreciate America. If, on the 
other hand, America wishes to foster enmity in their breasts, and 
thus aggravate the problem she hopes to solve, she can do nothing 
better than adopt a policy of discrimination such as is implied in 
the proposed Constitutional amendment now before the Congress. 

The late President Roosevelt, in an attempt to solvethe Japanese 
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question, advocated a two-sided policy, namely, extension of 
citizenship to the Japanese lawfully admitted to America, coupled 
with a rigid restriction of Japanese immigration. That was also 
the policy recommended by Mr. Oscar Straus, Secretary of Com- 
merce and Labor under Mr. Roosevelt. Their advocacy of 
restriction of Japanese immigration materialized in the “gentle- 
men’s agreement”’, but their recommendation for extending natu- 
ralization to the Japanese was never acted upon. Since public 
memories are not long, we quote the following from Mr. Roose- 
velt’s historic message addressed to Congress in December, 1906: 

Not only must we treat all nations fairly, but we must treat with justice and 
good will all immigrants who come here underthelaw. . . . Especially do 
we need to remember our duty to the stranger within our gates. It is the sure 
mark of a low civilization, a low morality, to abuse or discriminate against or in 
any way humiliate such stranger who has come here lawfully and who is con- 


ducting himself properly. 
Our nation fronts on the Pacific just as it fronts on the Atlantic. We hope 


to play a constantly growing part in the great ocean of the Orient. We wish, 
as we should wish, for a greater commercial development in our dealings with 
Asia; and it is out of the question that we should permanently have such de- 
velopment unless we freely and gladly extend to other nations the same meas- 
ure of justice and good treatment which we expect to receive in return. ° 

I ask fair treatment for the Japanese as I would ask fair treatment for Gumens 
or Englishmen, Frenchmen, Russians or Italians. I ask it as due to humanity 
and civilization. I ask it as due to ourselves because we must act uprightly to- 
wards all men. I recommend to the Congress that an act be passed specifi- 
cally providing for the naturalization of the Japanese who come here intending 
to become American citizens. 


It is perhaps well to note the peculiar aspects of the citizenship 
laws of the United States as they stand. The Fourteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution provides that “all persons born 
. . . in the United States and subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof are citizens of the United States.” By virtue of this pro- 
vision a Japanese, born in America of Japanese parents and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the American Government, is an 
American citizen. At the same time, the parents, having been 
born in Japan, are obliged to remain aliens, because the existing 
naturalization laws are so interpreted as to admit to American 
citizenship only aliens of the white and the black races. It fol- 
lows that a Japanese family in America often consists of American 
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citizens and Japanese subjects—American-born children taking 
American citizenship, Japanese-born parents retaining, usually 
against their will, Japanese nationality. That this condition is 
an obstacle to the Americanization of Japanese homes in the 
United States needs no explanation. ‘The remedy would seem to 
lie, not in the deprivation of American-born Japanese of the 
citizenship now guaranteed by the Constitution, but in the plan, 
as recommended by President Roosevelt, of granting citizen- 
ship to their parents. This plan, if coupled with a more strict 
enforcement of naturalization laws, and a more rigid restriction of 
Japanese immigration, would prove wiser than a policy of dis- 
crimination. 

It seems a dangerous policy to divide aliens from various coun- 
tries (with all of which America is and means to be permanently 
friendly) into two categories, one eligible, the other ineligible to 
American citizenship. It puts numerous obstacles in the path of © 
nationals thus classified as ineligible, and is usually interpreted as 
a reflection upon the status of countries whence they come. The 
danger is the greater because this distinction is made regardless of 
the civilization or culture, achievements or progress, moral 
character or intellectual qualities, of the peoples affected. Does 
it not seem unreasonable to brand as ineligible the nationals of an 
Asiatic Power, and make all manner of discriminatory laws 
against them, simply because that Power happens to be geograph- 
ically located in the Far East, while at the same time the nationals 
of countries which are far below that Asiatic nation in civilization 
and in political and economic status, are regarded as eligible sim- 
ply because they come from Europe or Latin America, Africa, or 
Asia Minor? One wonders what American policy towards the 
Japanese might have been, had their country been located, say, 
on the European side of the Mediterranean. 


V 


In amicable international intercourse, one thing to be avoided 
most scrupulously is a policy of mutual recrimination and dis- 
crimination. If Japan’s reply to American discrimination is to be 
a policy of “‘an eye for an eye”’, the peace of the Pacific, so hap- 
pily advanced by the Washington Conference, will suffer a set- 
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back. It is, therefore, with emphatic disapproval that we hear of 
Japan’s intention of enacting a land law of a retaliatory nature in 
rejoinder to the discriminatory land laws of the States on the Pa- 
cific Coast. This proposed Japanese policy is regrettable, not 
only because it will prove ineffective, but also because it is in 
principle wrong. Japan’s steps in international dealings should 
be guided by righteousness and justice. Retaliation and reprisal 
are products of a vanishing civilization, and should not be invoked 
in our age of enlightenment. Japan’s course of wisdom lies, not 
in the adoption of the Eastern counterpart of the California or 
Washington land law, but in the liberalization of her own laws 
governing the rights and privileges of aliens under her jurisdiction. 
The Japanese laws as they are do not permit foreign individuals 
to own land, but confer this privilege upon any juridical person 
established by foreigners in accordance with the commercial code 
- of Japan. Aliens, whether individuals or juridical persons, may 
lease land for fifty years, and may hold superficies, the right to use 
the surface of the land, for unlimited periods. In addition they 
enjoy the extraordinary privilege of “perpetual lease’, a relic of 
the extraterritoriality obtained by foreigners when Japan was 
young and inexperienced in international bargaining. What is 
more remarkable, no tax is paid on either perpetually leased lands 
or improvements thereon. 

What Japan should do would be to extend land ownership to 
foreign individuals, seeking at the same time the means to tax 
perpetually leased lands and improvements thereon. Even if 
land ownership were conferred upon all aliens, acreage of lands 
controlled by foreigners in Japan will always be limited for the 
simple reason that the country is small and congested. At pres- 
ent corporations organized by foreigners own 656 acres of land in 
Japan; 69 foreign individuals, including 20 Americans, own 195 
acres apparently in disregard of the existing laws; 336 aliens, in- 
cluding 55 Americans, hold 430 acres under perpetual lease; 335 
foreigners, of whom about a hundred are Americans, hold 547 
acres in the shape of superficies. From these figures it is obvious 
that America will be but slightly affected by the enactment of a 
retaliatory land law by Japan. 

As a practical question the proposed land law of Japan, as ap- 
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plied to Americans, will prove inoperative. It proposes, with 
reference to America, to deny land ownership and leasing to aliens 
whose native States deny the same privilege to the Japanese. 
Under this principle Americans, hailing, for instance, from Cali- 
fornia or Washington, will be prohibited from owning or leasing 
land in Japan. But who is a Californian, and who a Washing- 
tonian? Should an American find his identification with Cali- 
fornia or Washington prejudicial to his material interests in Ja- 
pan, he could easily transfer his domicile to some other State and 
thus evade the inhibitory provisions of the law. 

The immediate occasion for Japan’s decision to adopt a retalia- 
tory law is the recent decisions of the Supreme Court justifying 
the laws of California and Washington, which prohibit the Japa- 
nese, under pain of heavy penalty, from “acquiring, possessing, 
enjoying, transmitting, and inheriting real property, or any inter- 
est therein”. Japan’s perturbation over these decisions may be 
appreciated when we know something of the Japanese farmers on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The State of Washington has a land area of 42,775,000 acres, of 
which 6,573,584 acres, exclusive of Federal domain, are farm land. 
The Japanese population in the State numbers 17,000, of which 
2,500 are farmers cultivating some 20,500 acres under lease. No 
land has ever been owned by Japanese in Washington, as the 
State has always denied land ownership to aliens. 

Oregon has a land area of 61,188,280 acres. Here the Japanese 
farmers, 224 in number, cultivate some 10,000 acres in all. 

The crux of the problem is in California, of whose total popu- 
lation, numbering 3,426,526, 2 per cent. are Japanese. Of its total 
land area of 99,617,280 acres, about 28,000,000 are farm land, of 
which 1.6 per cent., or about 458,000 acres, were, before the 
adoption of the present land law, cultivated by Japanese as fol- 
lows: Owned by Japanese individuals, 26,988; owned by corpo- 
rations with American and Japanese stockholders, 47,781; leased 
by Japanese, 192,150; cultivated under “crop-sharing” contracts, 
191,000; cultivated under labour contract, 70,137. 

The land laws of California and Washington, reénforced by the 
rulings of the Supreme Court, condemn the Japanese to the status 
of labourer, from which it would not permit them to rise. They 
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would allow no Japanese to exist as a self-respecting, independent 
farmer. Such discriminatory laws aggrieve the Japanese resi- 
dents there and create a plausible cause of offence to Japan. 


VI 


In the closing years of the Democratic Administration under 
Mr. Wilson, the Japanese question received serious attention both 
at Tokio and at Washington. This resulted in what was known 
as the Morris-Shidehara findings or recommendations. The sub- 
stance of those findings was jealously guarded, but it was gener- 
ally presumed that they aimed to restrict Japanese immigration 
more closely than before, providing at the same time a safeguard 
for the enjoyment of ordinary civil or property rights by the Japa- 
nese lawfully admitted to America. Before the Democratic Ad- 


_Iinistration had any opportunity to take action upon these 


recommendations, it had to give way to a Republican Adminis- 
tration which pigeonholed the findings of the two Ambassadors. 

When the ‘Washington Conference was called, public opinion in 
Japan was in favour of submitting to it the question of Japanese 
immigration and of the treatment of the Japanese in America. 
But the leaders of the Government held the view that it would be 
indelicate for Japan, an invited guest, to bring forth for discussion 
such topics as might be distasteful to the host, the American Gov- 
ernment. When the Conference came to an end, critics in Japan 
were frankly disappointed, because it failed to consider the Japa- 
nese question, to them the crux of the Pacific problem. 

When, in March, 1923, Baron Shidehara was succeeded by Mr. 
Hanihara as Ambassador to Washington, discussion of the same 
question was revived in Japan, and the Japanese public expected 
the new Ambassador to undertake its adjustment. On the other 
hand, it was then presumed that the State Department was un- 
willing to take up this unpopular matter particularly at the time 
when a Presidential year was approaching. While the matter 
was in this state of suspense, a great earthquake shook Japan, 
and the American Government and people went to the rescue of 
the stricken nation with characteristic generosity and promptness. 
The impression made upon Japan by this magnanimous act was 
so profound that many were led to believe that all differences 
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between the two countries were swept away. Then came the 
rulings of the Supreme Court, followed by various proposals in 
the Congress directed chiefly against the Japanese. These 
developments have inevitably pushed the Japanese question 
once again to the foreground. 

In Japan it is commonly admitted that the question of the 
treatment of the Japanese in America is the only serious prob- 
lem between the two countries. Few Japanese expect any se- 
rious situation to arise in China or Siberia which will imperil 
Japan’s amicable relations with America. On the other hand, 
many are genuinely apprehensive that the so-called Japanese 
problem might develop sinister symptoms, if the Pacific Coast 
States persist in their attitude of discrimination towards the 
Japanese. 

Realizing the potential danger of the problem, a coterie of dis- 
tinguished Japanese publicists, notably Viscount Shibusawa and 
Viscount Kaneko, have for years been advocating organization of 
an American-Japanese, commission for the study of the Japanese 
question on the Pacific Coast. Their view is expressed exactly 
in Mr. Hughes’s statement setting forth his idea of a commis- 
sion to study Germany’s paying capacity: 

The first condition of a satisfactory settlement is that the question should be 
taken out of politics. If statesmen cannot agree, and the exigencies of public 
opinion make their course difficult, then there should be called to their aid 
those who can point a way to a solution. Governments need not bind them- 
selves in advance to accept the recommendations, but they can at least make 
possible such an inquiry with their approval and free the men who may repre- 
sent their country in such a commission from any responsibility to the foreign 
office and from any duty to obey political instructions. In other words, they 
may invite an answer to this difficult and pressing question from men of such 
standing and in such circumstances of freedom as will insure a reply prompted 
only by knowledge and conscience. 

If American publicists were inclined to take a broad view of 
the matter and willing to meet their Japanese colleagues in the 
spirit of codperation, such an American-Japanese commission of 
investigation might at least throw wholesome light upon the 
question and contribute materially towards the clarification of 
the situation. 

K. K. Kawaxkamt. 
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THE SOUTH, THE COTTON AND 
THE NEGRO 


BY H. B. McKENZIE 


Tue article on Negro Migration and the Cotton Crop by Howard 
Snyder in the January number of Tae Norta AMERICAN REVIEW 
contains some true statements about conditions in certain 
portions of the South, particularly the low lands of the Mississippi 
Delta. There are, however, some statements of conclusions, 
relative to the status of the Negro in the South and his migration 
to the North, which are not correct and which leave the wrong 
impression among those seeking the truth about this important 
question. Mr. Snyder closes his article with the following: 

That the Negro needs and is determined to have,schools, good wages, justice, 
and all those many and complex things that go to make up life in civilized 
America, we also know. And further we know that he is migrating to the 
North that he may find these things which he failed to find in the South. It is 
to raise this question that I have written this paper. 


What the general public needs, what the unbiased reader 
wants, is a fair statement of the facts relative to the social and 
economic status of the Negro, and not an extravagant assertion, 
however plausible, that will be accepted with some hesitation, if 
at all. Any element of prejudice for or against either the North 
or the South certainly should be eliminated. It will avail nothing 
to discuss questions of sectionalism. Most men have long since 
learned the futility of this. Even the grizzled veterans who 
dined on Minie balls with Johnston’s cartridge biters, and those 
who exchanged informal calls at Bull Run and Gettysburg, are 
now having nothing to say. 

If it were true that the Negro is finding in the North the things 
which he failed to find in the South, particularly prosperity and 
happiness, one could read with more complacency the allegations 
against the South made by Mr. Snyder, but that he is not finding 
them as pictured by some, is at least a subject for discussion. 
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The charges of cruel treatment and dishonesty generally on 
the part of the white population of the South is strong and un- 
qualified. Certainly not every white man in the South is honest, 
and the treatment accorded the Negro by some reflects no credit 
on them or on the South, and the white people of the South do not 
hesitate to condemn it. They look with equal disapproval on 
any such treatment of the Negro in the North or elsewhere. I 
have no desire to shield or defend the South for wrong doing, but 
deny that there is general mistreatment of the Negro by whites in 
the South, and say that the feeling of racial antagonism is not so 
widespread as some imagine. 

On the front page of The Arkansas Gazette, the leading erie 
paper of Arkansas, I find the following: 


WHITES PAY TRIBUTE TO NEGRO LEADER 


O. A. Carpenter, negro, aged about sixty years, well known at Galloway 
by both white residents and negroes for eighteen years, was buried yester- 
day with ceremonies attended by many of the leading white planters of 
the vicinity. Carpenter was revered by the negroes and trusted by the whites. 

A negro school building in the district, now nearing completion, is regarded 
as a monument to Carpenter’s work. It was said by Mark Valentine, well- 
known planter, who spoke at the services, that the new building has done 
more to hold the negro residents of the community than any other influence, 
and that a second new building will be erected soon. It was Carpenter’s 
earnest work that obtained the building for the negroes, as it was his counsel 
and guidance which earned for many of his race the respect of their community. 


This, of course, is only a single instance of friendship and 
codperation between the Whites and the Blacks, but there are 
hundreds and thousands of others, many of which are unreported. 

Mr. Snyder writes with an air of satisfaction in the fact that 
thousands of Negroes are going to the North from the South, and 
evidently looks upon it as a glorious change. In no sense do I 
deplore the migration of the Negro from the South, nor have I 
any desire to stop it, except in cases where I may know that it is 
not for the welfare of the Negro. The South is his natural home, 
but I believe for the most part that he should discover this and. 
realize it for himself, and that the question of his migration 
should not be too much deplored or agitated by the people of the 
South. It should be a question largely for the solution of the 
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Negroes themselves, and especially the leaders among them. 
These leaders, to be sure, have already seen and heard enough to 
take a somewhat different view of the matter from that of the 
average Southern Negro. Moreover, Negro newspapers both in 
the North and the South are urging that the members of their 
race should think twice before deciding on so grave a change. 
They have begun to see the wisdom of investigating conditions 
encountered by Southern Negroes who go to the North. Quite 
recently Professor Kelly Miller, of the Junior College of Howard 
University, Washington, D. C., told of the deplorable conditions 
in which Southern Negroes are living in the North, making 
particular reference to the Negro section of Johnstown, Penn- 
sylvania, where Negroes were housed in stockades with filth, 
dampness, and disease on all sides. He said: “My soul sank 
within me as I saw splendid specimens of physical manhood fresh 
from the open air of the South immersed in this dreadful en- 
vironment, destructive alike to body and soul.” 

Again, to illustrate the fact that there are two sides to the 
positive statements of Mr. Snyder that Negroes are succeeding 
in their quest for wealth and happiness in the North, and that 
they are sending “hundreds of thousands of dollars to pay 
travelling expenses North for those hopelessly sick of the monot- 
onous life of want and debt on the plantation,” we might quote 
from The American, a Negro paper published at Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania, directing attention to the seriousness of Negro 
migration from the South: 


The existence of Negroes in the North is becoming more and more abhorrent 
on account of the poor housing conditions. The domestic circle is sinking 
lower and happy home life, essential to good citizenship, is being prevented 
and interrupted. Everything has been done by some propagandists to en- 
courage the migration of Negroes, but very little has been done by anybody to 
protect the migrating Negroes from the evils they are encountering in the 
North. The danger point has been reached. Its time for every Negro of the 
South who contemplates the journey North to be guided by truth rather than 
sentiment. Otherwise many are likely to have more suffering in the North 
than they have ever experienced in the South. 


I have said that Mr. Snyder’s description of the conditions of 
the cotton farmer of the South contains much that is true. The 
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facts about Negro tenant life on the cotton plantations are fairly 
well stated. The same conditions exist with reference to white 
tenants, and altogether they reflect no particular credit on the 
present conditions of cotton plantation life in the South. He 
refers to the cotton grower as a farmer very unlike the Northern 
farmer, who produces a wide variety of agricultural products 
both for the market and for home use. This is true of the one- 
crop cotton farmer, but it overlooks entirely that type of Southern 
farmer who is independent, who is not a borrower, and who is 
usually surrounded by all of the necessities of life and many 
luxuries as well. He grows everything that he needs for his own 
use, and makes of cotton a surplus crop, but even then he is not 
altogether dependent on it as a source of revenue. There are 
many such farmers in the South. I talked with one of these 
farmers from Eastern Texas a few days ago, who employs very 
little Negro labour. His surplus last year was seventy-five 
bales. 

We are given a picture of the one-crop system from which the 
inference is drawn that it satisfies no one, and least of all the 
Negro who tills the soil. Indeed it is conducive to neglect of the 
home, lack of proper care for the land, indifference, lack of civic 
pride; but the average Negro knows very little about these 
things, anyway. Indeed there are many who, if you gave them 
land absolutely free of debt and equipped them with teams, seed, 
and tools to cultivate it, under present conditions, with the 
ravages of the boll weevil, in a few years would be absolutely 
penniless and without any equipment whatever. The squalid 
towns, wretched hovels, and dilapidated cabins of the country- 
side will always exist among this class of Negroes, however 
prosperous they may be. There are, moreover, certain types of 
white people in the North and in the South who, regardless of 
their financial condition, would refuse to live in a comfortable 
home or wear decent clothing. I saw a family of white people 
last year in Northeastern Arkansas, outside of the boll weevil 
district, who were all barefooted, even the husband and wife, and 
all were very poorly dressed, but they were riding in a high-class 
automobile. They had no sense of propriety or consistency in 
their manner of living. 
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The statements in Mr. Snyder’s article on the Negro which 
especially ought to be challenged, are as follows: 

Nowhere on the earth among civilized nations are such atrocious outrages 
committed against human beings as are committed in the South against the 
Negro. Almost any day we can read of some benighted Negro peasant being 
hunted down with hounds, or shot by a posse of men, or burned at the stake 
amid the multitudinous cheers of a vast concourse of people. 


Judging from press reports,—and it can be fairly stated that 
most crimes of any consequence against Negroes in the South 
are reported,—in a given population, there are as many or more 
equally atrocious crimes committed in many Northern cities as 
there are in the South among all classes. 

Taking the world over, the treatment accorded the Southern 
Negro is today equal to or better than the treatment given the 
black race elsewhere. In South Africa the black man is still 
confined beneath the burdens of imperial politics. This is 
especially true in such districts as Mozambique, where now all 
civil offices are denied the Negro, by economic pressure of Great 
Britain; a fifty-year franchise in the colony now gives to the 
“Kingdom of Capital” the absolute mastery of the land, where 
schools and missions can be suppressed, and where native labour 
is said to be enslaved to recruit the mines of South Africa. Where 
is there an outrage equal to this in all the South? 

Of course, there are lynchings in the South, just as there are in 
the North, in the East, and in the West, and comparatively no 
more. Such outrages as these occur the world over, and usually 
in the South they are very greatly exaggerated. 

If we are to believe any of the reports of the Pan-African 
Congress, holding a double session in November in London first 
and then in Lisbon, conditions in British Kenya are so much 
worse than those of the Southern United States that there is 
little ground for comparison. Flogging and shooting of natives 
in that region are said to have developed into a system, and for 
any trivial, even imaginary or suspected, offense a varying 
number of lashes with the “reim” or the “kiboko” is inflicted 
without mercy on the helpless and inarticulate natives, who, 
except by their cries and gestures, have no way of giving expres- 
sion to their likes or dislikes, their wants or needs. Death 
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frequently comes as a result of such brutalities. Where there 
are criminal trials growing out of these conditions, verdicts, if 
rendered against the white settlers are said to be scant and 
utterly inadequate. Such outrages as are committed against 
Negroes in the South are tame by comparison. Most of them 
are isolated cases and occasional race riots where scarcely more 
than one are killed. 

Another extreme of white oppression is found in Uganda, 
where they seek either directly to exploit and enslave the natives, 
or to leave them carefully isolated and alone and rule them as 
they say “‘through the chiefs”; yet Mr. Snyder says that nowhere 
on earth among civilized nations are such atrocious outrages 
committed against human beings as are committed in the South 
against the Negro. Personally, I do not recall any outrage 
against the Negro in the South that was worse than the Herrin 
massacre in Illinois. The outrages committed by the Negro 
against the Whites are equally atrocious, and often much worse 
than those committed by the white man against him. Nor dol 
find among the Negroes and Whites of the Southern States where 
I have made observation, that every form of “cunning and 
trickery” is resorted to by the Negro to outdo the white man. 
It would be a fair statement to say that there are many Negroes 
who dislike white men through native prejudice and ignorance. 
There are also many low class white men who are always saying 
something derogatory of the Negro and losing no opportunity to 
take advantage of him. Neither class is typical of the South to- 
day. It is by no means true that the generation of Negroes 
succeeding the slaves of the South universally dislike their white 
landlords. I can count thousands of them now between the 
ages of forty and fifty who trust implicitly the sons of the white 
master of the old South. There are some of them living about 
me now, some own their own farms and equipment and are out 
of debt, others are tenants on a small scale, for whom I would 
rise at any hour of the night to assist them in a time of trouble. 
There is not the slightest friction between this type of Whites and 
Blacks, each moving with perfect freedom in his own element, 
each voting according to his own judgment, each acting according 
to his own pleasure in his own sphere, 
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The World War is given as one cause of general dissatisfaction 
among the Negroes of the South. We are told that it familiar- 
ized them with the ease of travel and the fair wages of the North, 
and they continued to spread the tidings of a new industrial life. 
Whatever may have been the cause or causes of the migration, 
the South will not ultimately suffer, and there is no occasion for 
wondering what will become of this supposedly benighted region. 
Certainly the race problem is no longer a problem of the South 
alone. That the South will ultimately benefit by the migration 
is undoubtedly true. The North will become acquainted with 
the Southern Negro, and indeed with the most illiterate type, for 
many of this type, misled by labour agents and agitators, have 
been told that every door in the North would be thrown open to 
them and that jobs in the factories at good wages would be 
plentiful; when the truth is the Northern employer will likely em- 
ploy white men as long as it is possible to get them, and Negroes 
when he can get none other, and when the labour shortage is over 
the Negroes will be the first, no doubt, to lose their jobs. 

The assertion that the South has made a gross blunder in 
“keeping the nigger down” to control labour, is far from ac- 
curate. What some unscrupulous employers may do with 
ignorant labour should not be taken as characteristic of the entire 
region where they live. I am not disposed to defend that type of 
Southern white men who have much to say about the ignorance 
of the Negro and his general inferiority. I have no patience 
whatever with those who by reason of his ignorance would take 
advantage of the Negro in business. There is much of it done in 
the South, and will be much of it done in the North if the Negro 
ever lives there to any extent. He will learn no more in the 
North than he is learning today in the South. He could not 
become acclimated there in a thousand years. He can live 
nowhere so well as in the tropics or a temperate climate, but the 
best and most conservative thought of the South sees no per- 
manent injury and no great calamity in his going. Many have 
already returned. Many more will go. Some of them will 
suffer keen disappointment, will lose all they may have ac- 
cumulated in the South, while a few will prosper and no doubt 
live in contentment, and I cannot conceive that any sensible 
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Southerner could wish them anything but success. The Negro 
problem will be better understood in the North than it is, and 
consequently there will be a clearer conception by Northerners of 
the problem in the South. 

Moreover, the labour problem in the South is by no means the 
same as the Negro problem. The South is not so “desperately 
anxious” as to what will be the outcome. Indeed, many large 
cotton growers will be seriously inconvenienced for the present, 
but the change will both promote diversification and lead the 
South to other forms of labour. Some are now introducing 
Mexicans. It is doubtful if they can take the place of the Negro. 
For many years there has been a steady flow of white farmers 
from the North and East, and it is more probable that this 
means of filling the places vacated will prove far more effective 
and satisfactory, although as a general rule the better class of 
Northern farmers do not come South. These will for the most 
part own their own homes and perform their own labour. Mr. 
Snyder wonders what will become of this migration, and what a 
deplorable condition will prevail in the South, and how the cotton 
crop can be produced without the Negro. I would answer by 
saying that conditions in the South will ultimately be greatly 
improved. 

In the first place this movement will assist in reducing to the 
minimum the grave danger of over-production. Over-production 
did not mean so much before the disruption in Europe of all 
American marketing facilities, but now our domestic market 
must absorb practically the entire crop. The migration will 
stimulate that well planned organization, the Codéperative 
Grower’s Association, which is due in part to the Extension 
Division of the Department of Agriculture. The States of 
Tennessee, Alabama, North and South Carolina, Georgia, 
Mississippi, Texas, Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Louisiana now 
have a membership of nearly two hundred and fifty thousand, 
who will this year market at least a tenth of the crop and possibly 
more. This is enough to stabilize the sale of the entire crop. If 
the organization is properly maintained, it will be the greatest 
advance in the cotton industry that has ever been made. One 
of the chief features of the organization is the proposition to fore- 
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cast the demand for cotton as well as for other agricultural 
products. Other industries have long had the benefit of valuable 
forecasts, but not the farmer. Working on this basis, the cotton 
grower is asked to cultivate only a certain acreage and to look to 
quality instead of quantity. In doing so he needs and must have 
the most intelligent class of labour and the most dependable class. 
The average Negro farmer is not dependable. He cares nothing 
about codperative associations, and he makes no effort to under- 
stand them or to assist in their operations. His native suspicion, 
distrust and ignorance make of him an undesirable member of 
such organizations. Nothing but time, patience, education and 
the codperation of both races can overcome these things, and in 
many cases on account of native incapacity it can never be over- 
come. His going will materially assist the South in breaking 
away from the clutches of the one-crop system. It is not 
probable that more than half of the Southern Negro population 
will ever move away. Such a percentage would have a whole- 
some effect on the Negro problem in the entire country. By far 
the larger percentage of this one-half would be the type of shiftless 
and irresponsible Negro, who had accumulated nothing in the 
South. It would be a good thing for him if he should find 
employment at good wages, and, with renewed interest in life, 
make a measure of success. The chances are that one-third of 
all the Negroes who go from the South to the North will ulti- 
mately return, but if they do not come quickly, they will find a 
New South in which they too will find even greater opportunities 
for success which they wandered far to seek. 

As to the causes of the migration, whatever they may be, I 
have no reason to doubt that better wages, the efforts of 
labour agents, the promise of better schools, the activities of the 
Ku Klux Klan, and many other things, are some of them. There 
is room for improvement in the schools of both the Blacks and 
the Whites in the South. Of course the schooling the Negro gets 
now in the South is largely paid for by the white people. The 
burden of educating the Negro is on the Whites, wherever they 
may be, except in a few localities. I have myself heard Negroes 
complain of lack of school advantages. On the farm where I 
was reared, a Negro tenant with four children who went to school 
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from four to six months in the year (about the same as the term 
of the Whites) complained that he paid taxes and ought to have 
better school advantages. It was not a bitter complaint, but in 
order to determine whether he was actually entitled to better 
schools, an investigation of his tax bills was made, and it was 
found that sending his four children to school from four to six 
months in the year cost him a total of $1.16. I do not believe 
that the activities of the Klan have much to do with Negro 
migration. I have seen and heard of little evidences of it, and I 
believe that such organizations are worth nothing toward the 
solution of the Negro problem in the South. They will more 
likely do harm. According to press reports, persons representing 
themselves to be agents of Northern employers recently collected 
a sum of money from each of a large number of Negroes to 
guarantee “good faith” and partially defray expenses, and gave 
specific instructions to be ready to board the train at a certain 
hour at certain stations. When the appointed hour came, there 
was a large concourse of Negroes, but no train and no agents. 
Of course these “‘labour agents” might have come from anywhere, 
North or South. It is only a fair sample of the dishonest methods 
used in taking advantage of the ignorance of the Negro under 
such conditions. 

No matter whether the Negro lives in the North or the South, 
a mere change of climate and environment will not make him 
prosperous and happy. His blood will not change overnight, 
and into whatever community he goes, in whatever respects he 
may prove an asset, in some measure he is certain also to be a 
liability. His advancement will depend on the extent to which 
he profits by the example of his white friends and the conservative 
leaders of his own race, and the manner in which he follows their 
advice. To understand what this means usually requires a long 
period of residence and business relationship with and among 
Negroes. 

H. B. McKenzie. 


ROOD 


IN MEMORY OF THE TREES AT WELLESLEY 
COLLEGE 


BY JEANNETTE MARKS 


In the night the trees did fall— 
Christ is good! Christ is good! 
All night long I heard them call, 
“Wounded flesh drinks snow and rain, 
Wounded heart must not complain!” 
Christ is good! Christ is good! 


Oh, the earth was stark with frost— 
Christ is good! Christ is good!— 

Wings lay broken, song was lost; 

And the drift wove one white sheet,— 

Wind and death and creeping sleet. 
Christ is good! Christ is good! 


Spears of ice with blood did run; 
Christ is good! Christ is good! 
But tonight the grief is done: 
Trees are now flame’s Yule-tide guest, 
Fire at heart and ash at rest,— 
Christ is good! Christ is good! 
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EASTER RAIN 


BY MARGARET PRESCOTT MONTAGUE 


I think the sap of every spray 
Leaps to a hidden tune today, 
Bursting in music green and gay; 
For love is falling in the rain, 
Drenching the world to life again, 
Splashing through the April air 
Resurrection everywhere. 


O, Magic of the humble shower! 
Cup-bearer to the smallest flower! 
Stooping to pour the gift divine 

In living streams of dewy wine 
Where honeysuckles leap and twine! 
Holding the cup to thirsty leaves 

Of hawthorn bush and dogwood trees, 
While little birds in every lane 

Sing “Love is falling in the rain!” 


O, Mystery, to bend so low 

That in a raindrop You might go! 
O, Love, so intimate and small, 
The breath, the bloom, the gift of all! 
The Very Heart of every heart, 
The end, the middle, and the start, 
Above, below, within, without— 

O, April blossoms, laugh and shout! 
And soul, sing forth a high refrain, 
Lifting a mad and happy strain, 
For Love is falling in the rain! 
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TWO POEMS 
BY JOSEPH AUSLANDER 


MOOD 


Seagulls rocking in long sonorous curves 

Of tumultuous beauty across a chaotic sky 

Have at least a point that never swerves, 

Have at least the music of their cry 

Peevish, instinct with windy terror; but I 

Have nothing that so stirrups my heart, so serves 
My passion and my sick despair, so nerves 

The nerveless wings that flap and cannot fly. 


What scheme is it, what ruse malevolent 

Sordid and black as witch’s brew, that has 
Filled me with sky desire and soaring intent 
Only to give me the kiss of Caiaphas? 

Was Christ in truth betrayed when his wail rent 
The sullen mutter of the firmament? 


ALTERNATIVE 


Clouds open and close 

At the knocking of the sea wind; 

The in-sea mist grows; glows 

Like a flushed ghost; throws a thinned 
Lethal shimmer over the sea and goes. 
Men forget bread ° 

And the instant of stars: they live 
Between water and fog dread instead; 
Between the clean precise alternative 

Of putting out, of being washed up dead. 
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THE LATER POETRY OF W. B. YEATS 
BY LLEWELLYN JONES 


Ports must sometimes be disappointed at the success of their 
own books. We can surely imagine the shade of Rupert Brooke 
smiling ironically at the immense sales of his Collected Poems to 
people whose only interest in him was on account of his four war 
sonnets, and who had never even thought of buying his poetry 
until after his death with its romantic, even though tragic, cir- 
cumstances. And a living poet, a friend and associate of Rupert 
Brooke, once thanked us for saying comparatively little of his 
child poems, in a review, for, as he said, they threatened to use 
up all the attention the public could afford to give him, leaving 
none for the work by which, after all, he hoped to be remembered. 

With Mr. Yeats the situation of Rupert Brooke is reversed. 
His early poetry has become one of the accepted things to read. 
You meet those two gilt-backed volumes of lyrical and dramatic 
poetry everywhere. They are a standardized Christmas present. 
But do all admirers of those poems go on to Mr. Yeats’s later 
work? They do not. It is evident that of the small percentage 
of our hundred million people which read poetry only a frac- 
tional percentage read poets—have regard, that is to say, not 
only for the momentary gleam of the lyric or sonnet that pleases 
them, but for the complete revelation of the poet which begins 
with his first poem and ends with the last posthumous fragment 
given to the world by his executors. 

To redress the balance in this particular instance let us take 
Mr. Yeats’s earlier work for granted and say a word about his 
later. The current cant phrase about him is that he has become 
a man of the theatre and of theory and lost his lyric gift. And it 
is also added, sometimes, that he is insincere. As good a critic 
as Middleton Murry has found in his book, The Wild Swans at 
Coole, nothing to praise and much to cavil at. But for our own 
part we find in that book some of the most beautiful poetry that 
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Mr. Yeats has written, although it is beauty of a more ascetic 
kind than the lush exuberance of his salad days. 

Of the change, of course, Mr. Yeats himself warned us in A 
Coat printed in Responsibilities and written between 1912 and 
1914: 


I made my song a coat 
Covered with embroideries 


Out of old mythologies 
From heel to throat; 

But the fools caught it, 
Wore it in the world’s eye 
As though they’d wrought it. 
Song, let them take it 

For there’s more enterprise 


In walking naked. 

The warning, however, must not be taken too literally. All of 
Mr. Yeats’s poetry is decorative, but in this later work the deco- 
ration is of a severer order, more organic, inherent in the theme 
rather than adherent to it. It differs from the earlier poetry, 
too, in this, that Mr. Yeats comes to closer quarters with his 
readers. He poetizes his own experiences for us, and as his 
experiences have given him his philosophy, we find that his poetry 
and his later prose—particularly that beautiful book, Per Amica 
Silentie Lune—join in a coherent whole. And when, on the rare 
opportunities when it is possible for Americans, we hear his con- 
versation, we find that that, too, links up in what, in spite of 
impressions that Mr. Yeats is anything from a Theosophist to a 
charlatan, is really a very consistent and well worked-out phi- 
losophy of life. 

But for the present we are only concerned with the poetry. 
To say, as has been said, that Mr. Yeats’s lyric gift had left him 
is to talk foolishly. It is at least to limit lyricism to Herrick- 
like song writing. In this later work we have deeper thought 
than before, which of course we could have without lyricism, and 
we have closer personal touch, but we have also a new and very 
exciting rhythmical subtlety—and that is the final test and the 
sine qua non of original poetry. Robert Bridges has done some 
new things in English poetic rhythms, but Mr. Yeats is as new 
and more subtle. Here for instance is a rather obscure little 
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poem from Responsibilities, which Mr. Yeats tells us in a note 
was suggested to him as he looked into the sky and at the same 
time thought how we tend to freeze thought “into other than 
human life”. It has a companion piece which we do not quote: 


THE MAGI 
Now as at all times I can see in the mind’s eye, 
In their stiff, painted clothes, the pale unsatisfied ones 
Appear and disappear in the blue depths of the sky 
With all their ancient faces like rain-beaten stones, 
And all their helms of silver hovering side by side, 
And all their eyes still fixed, hoping to find once more, 
Being by Calvary’s turbulence unsatisfied, 
The uncontrollable mystery on the bestial floor.. 


The rhythmic movement, itself level and unruffled like the 
movement of the clouds, will be obvious to whosoever reads 
the: poem naturally, not trying to jump from stress to stress. 
But it is a movement which is altogether out of the orthodox 
limits of the usual and quite artificial method of scansion by the 
so-called classical feet—even though for the later lines such 
scansion would be possible. 

And what a triumph in setting a key and keeping to it is that 
ending. For Calvary, according to our distance from it, physi- 
cal or psychical, may be anything, from a Jewish crucifixion 
to a decoration in stained glass. Here, to human thought as a 
whole, ever tending to be distant from the reality, Calvary is 
simply a turbulence, unsatisfying because seen merely as that, 
while, in that thought-packed last line, the event is not only 
pictured in its essentials but with the implication of rebuke to 
unsatisfied human thought in the fact that it is uncontrollable— 
and unrepeatable in any form that human thought may way- 
wardly desire. 

But that poem, like others in Responsibilities, represents Mr. 
Yeats in a metaphysical mood, and from the point of view of a 
writer wishing to commend his later work to people who look 
askance at him, we have been guilty of bad tactics in discussing 
it quite so soon. For after all, the one book which may be 
adduced to show Mr. Yeats’s great sincerity and his essential 
simplicity is The Wild Swans at Coole (1918-1919). 
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Indeed, if there has been a book of poems published in the 
English language in the last ten years of which sincerity could 
most assuredly be predicated, it is this collection. From the 


- simplicity of the opening lyrics to the more labyrinthine Ego 
' Dominus Tuus and The Phases of the Moon and Michael 


Robartes which come near the end of the book, every poem 
here is the direct utterance of a personal emotion or a personal 
discovery in imaginative reason. And not a word or a rhythm is 
second-hand. In many of the poems the gesture is of the very 
simplest, but it is always a gesture of the utmost distinction— 
nobody could have done with those simple and simply used 
words just what Mr. Yeats has done. It is perhaps no exaggera- 
tion to say that there are not two consecutive lines in the volume 
that could not be identified as his if they were met with alone. 

The book as a whole is an autumn flowering—not a mellow 
autumn fruitage, “‘close bosom-friend of the maturing sun” or 
drowsed with the fume of poppies—not that, but a flowering in 
a later and more northern autumn where only small and hardy 
flowers blow, where the chill of winter is already in the air, but 
serving as yet only to brace where summer has made languid; 
giving to its lovers indeed the sense of a new lease of life as they 
recognize that they have put away much but have much still, 
though now more contemplatively, to enjoy. 

That is the tone of the book as a whole, and it is remarkable 
how even in Mr. Yeats’s smallest figures that sense of things is 
implied. The note is struck in the first stanza of the very beauti- 
ful poem that opens the book: 


The trees are in their autumn beauty 
The woodland paths are dry; 

Under the October twilight the water 
Mirrors a still sky; 

Upon the brimming water among the stones 
Are nine and fifty swans. * 


The nineteenth autumn has come upon me 
Since first I made my count; 

I saw, before I had well finished, 
All suddenly mount 

And scatter wheeling in great broken rings 
Upon their clamourous wings. 
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I have looked upon those brilliant creatures, 
And now my heart is sore, 

All’s changed since I, hearing at twilight, 
The first time on this shore, 

The bell-beat of their wings above my head, 

Trod with a lighter tread. 


Unwearied still, lover by lover, 
They paddle in the cold, 

Companionable streams, or climb the air; 
Their hearts have not grown old; 

Passion or conquest, wander where they will, 

Attend upon them still. 


But now they drift on the still water 
Mysterious, beautiful; 

Among what rushes will they build, 
By what lake’s edge or pool 

Delight men’s eyes, when I awake some day 

To find they have flown away? 


But man’s heart does grow old—hungry generations do tread 
him down, and Mr. Yeats in a later poem tells us, rather more 
despondently than in many of the other poems in the book, that 


I am worn out with dreams; 
A weather-worn marble triton 
Among the streams. 


—which gives Mr. Middleton Murry a chance to tell him that 
_ his own romanticism is to blame, as if Mr. Yeats were not en- 
titled to a mood of despondency now and then. 

But these figures are consistent throughout the volume, figures 
such as that of 


The birds, who cry aloud 
Their momentary cries before it is dawn. 


while that very coldness of autumn or of dawn the poet recog- 
nizes as an ideal—knowing that it does not imply a lack of life, 
but simply a certain cleansing of life from sentimentality. Wit- 
ness the poem, The Fisherman in which the poet contrasts the 
natural aristocrat, the peasant, with the cheap politician and 
witty men and clever men of the city, and ends: 
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simplest, but it is always a gesture of the utmost distinction— 
nobody could have done with those simple and simply used 
words just what Mr. Yeats has done. It is perhaps no exaggera- 
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autumn fruitage, “‘close bosom-friend of the maturing sun” or 
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flowers blow, where the chill of winter is already in the air, but 
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giving to its lovers indeed the sense of a new lease of life as they 
recognize that they have put away much but have much still, 
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Mirrors a still sky; 
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Are nine and fifty swans. . 
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I have looked upon those brilliant creatures, 
And now my heart is sore, 

All’s changed since I, hearing at twilight, 
The first time on this shore, 

The bell-beat of their wings above my head, 

Trod with a lighter tread. 


Unwearied still, lover by lover, 
They paddle in the cold, 

Companionable streams, or climb the air; 
Their hearts have not grown old; 

Passion or conquest, wander where they will, 

Attend upon them still. 


But now they drift on the still water 
Mysterious, beautiful; 

Among what rushes will they build, 
By what lake’s edge or pool 

Delight men’s eyes, when I awake some day 

To find they have flown away? 


But man’s heart does grow old—hungry generations do tread 
him down, and Mr. Yeats in a later poem tells us, rather more 
despondently than in many of the other poems in the book, that 


I am worn out with dreams; 
A weather-worn marble triton 
Among the streams. 


—which gives Mr. Middleton Murry a chance to tell him that 
_ his own romanticism is to blame, as if Mr. Yeats were not en- 
titled to a mood of despondency now and then. 

But these figures are consistent throughout the volume, figures 
such as that of 


The birds, who cry aloud 
Their momentary cries before it is dawn. 


while that very coldness of autumn or of dawn the poet recog- 
nizes as an ideal—knowing that it does not imply a lack of life, 
but simply a certain cleansing of life from sentimentality. Wit- 
ness the poem, The Fisherman in which the poet contrasts the 
natural aristocrat, the peasant, with the cheap politician and 
witty men and clever men of the city, and ends: 
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. « «+ Before I am old 

I shall have written him one 
Poem maybe as cold 

And passionate as the dawn. 


But this book, though of autumn—the poet in one place con- 
fesses to his fifty years—is by no means of winter. The cold- 
ness has but stimulated the essential self, even while it may have 
chilled some of that self’s early exuberances. In The Collar- 
Bone of a Hare Yeats pays one more tribute to the land he 
celebrated in that early masterpiece, The Wanderings of Oisin, 
and his poem beginning 

I would be as ignorant as the dawn, 
with his contempt for “knowledge”’, will undoubtedly irritate the 
classicists (who will misinterpret it) as the following, The Schol- 
ars was, with more premeditation probably, meant to do: 


Baldheads forgetful of their sins, 

Old, learned, respectable baldheads, 
Edit and annotate the lines 

That young men, tossing on their beds, 
Rhymed out in love’s despair 

To flatter beauty’s ignorant ear. 


They'll cough in the ink to the world’s end; 
Wear out the carpet with their shoes 
Earning respect; have no strange friend; 

If they have sinned nobody knows. 

Lord, what would they say 

Should their Catullus walk that way? 


It is that spirit which keeps Yeats both from being wintry 
and from being other than aristocratic. For your aristocrat is 
always at ease and gay. And yet he never chooses the so-called 
easiest way. Here is one side of Yeats’s summing up of his own 
relation to life and to art, and its assurance is surely justified. 
In lines addressed To a Young Beauty he says: 

I know what wages beauty gives, 
How hard a life her servant lives; 
Yet praise the winters gone; 
There is no fool can call me friend, 
And I may dine at journey’s end 
With Landor and with Donne. 
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The other side of the aristocratic attitude, the gaiety of its 
bravery, is shown in the magnificent group of poems, Upon a 
Dying Lady. The lady—we are indebted to a letter printed in 
The Little Review in which these poems first appeared—was Miss 
Mabel Beardsley, sister of the late Aubrey Beardsley, a Roman 
Catholic, who died after a lingering illness, during which Yeats 
and other poets and artists visited her. The poems are unique 
in the spirit in which they meet death, even as Miss Beardsley’s 
meeting of it must have been a unique illustration of the attitude 
which Mr. T. Sturge Moore has expressed in a very beautiful 
poem on death in which he tells us that “imagination must teach 
us how to die”: imagination, that is to say, in the shape of that 
self-consciousness which refuses to abdicate as long as there is 
consciousness through which it can “carry on”. Here is the 
first of the group which will give sufficiently the tone of them all: 


HER COURTESY 


With the old kindness, the old distinguished grace, 

She lies, her lovely piteous head amid dulf red hair 

Propped upon pillows, rouge on the pallor of her face. 

She would not have us sad because she is lying there, 

And when she meets our gaze her eyes are laughter-lit, 

Her speech a wicked tale that we may vie with her, 

Matching our broken-hearted wit against her wit, 

Thinking of saints and of Petronius Arbiter. =. __ ; 

The seven poems of this group—like the whole book indeed— 
did not seem to raise a critical ripple when they were published 
in America. Indeed one poet wrote a letter to Miss Monroe’s 
Poetry complaining that a work of genius had been overlooked, 
and with interest one notes that a good proportion of the poems 
in this book, including this group, have been reprinted by Mr. 
Yeats in his own selection of his works. Our own opinion was 
from the first that the seven poems referred to will rank among 
the great elegies of our language—even though the hypocrisy 
and conventionality of the average man may regard them as 
blasphemous. 
But that again brings us to our starting point—Mr. Yeats’s 

sincerity. He is not a materialist, and yet in this elegy he has 
avoided the least touch of conventional religiosity or even poetic 
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conventionality. And there is the same sincerity in the other 
elegiac poems in this volume, of old friends and of some younge 
friends who were killed in the war. 

In vivid contrast to so many of the lesser poets of the day, Mr. 
Yeats is not repeating his old tunes. He is sharing with us the 
discoveries of his maturity, and he is doing so with such uncon- 
ventional sincerity that only the few will recognize his work for 
what it is. Not only has he made sure that there is not a fool 
can call him friend, but that there is no sentimentalist can sully 
the exhibition of his heart by raving over it. The autumnal 
coolness of his colors and his stark, stripped line, are for tastes 


that have left the sentimentally luscious far behind. 
LLEWELLYN JONES. 
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PEPYS AND HUMANITY 
BY GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


Pepys brings to the portrayal of his manifold general relations 
with humanity the same infinite straightforwardness that he 
applies to all his dealings with every aspect of life and death. 

And first, he delighted in the various phases and manifestations 
of human intercourse and activity. He was never tired of watch- 
ing men live, make their strange, unaccountable gestures, go 
through their merry, or dreary, or passionate antics, and then 
settle quietly down into the grave. He liked travel, made caustic 
and vivid notes on his journeys. No matter how tired his legs 
might be, his eyes were keen. Whether in Brampton or Tangier, 
he was always on the watch: rugged, homely English peasants 
and draped, melodramatic Moors, all alike were game for him. 
He must have been a delightful traveling companion, if the fleas 
and the bills and the delays and the bad food did not fret him too 
much: they may have. 

Anyway, there was matter enough right at home, in the parks 
and the back streets and the public places of London, to satisfy 
even his almost insatiable curiosity. And always, on every 
figure and every little incident that crops up about him, there is 
some odd, suggestive, startling observation, which leaves them 
unforgettabie. Take the graveyard scene and the civil grave- 
digger, who might have stepped right out of Hamlet: “He would, 
for my father’s sake, do my brother that is dead all the civility 
he can; which was to disturb other corps that are not quite rotten, 
to make room for him; and methought his manner of speaking it 
was very remarkable; as of a thing that now was in his power to 
do a man a courtesy or not.” . 

It is to be noted that in all this vast presentation of the surface 
of life, which would seem to afford so much of humourous con- 
trast and comic diversion, Pepys almost never succeeds in making 
the reader laugh with him, and does not very often attempt it. 
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In actual talk he might have made you laugh freely when he 
laughed. As a writer of diary you often smile good-naturedly at 
him, but you do not take him for a humourist. It is true that he 
himself sometimes laughs loud and long; but you read the account 
of it and, though you sympathize, you are hardly overcome. 
And there are his occasional practical jokes, like the farce in 
connection with the stealing of Sir William Penn’s tankard, or 
the pleasant jest of the swearing boys. These are not unamusing, 
but belong to a rather elementary type of fun. 

Also, they are somewhat suggestive of ill-nature, like a good 
many practical jokes; yet Pepys was not ill-natured: he only saw 
life and took it as it came. Indeed, he had his marked share of 
human sensibility, quick and ready response to the emotions of 
those about him, sympathetic understanding and kindly appre- 
ciation. He is sensitive to human sorrow in general, keenly aware 
of the large and haunting misery of our mortal lot. The sight of 
a murdered man makes the diary even more undecipherable than 
usual: “‘a sad spectacle, and a broad wound, which makes my 
hand now shake to write of it.””. The memory of a dead body left 
floating upon the Thames for four days, with no one bothering to 
take it out, proves strangely troubling. The melancholy story 
of the mistress of the Beare Tavern, who drowned herself, excites 
most dismal reflections, much augmented by her having been 
‘a most beautiful woman, as most I have seen”’. 

And he has direct social sympathy, puts himself in other 
people’s places, feels the awkwardness of a domestic situation 
more, perhaps, than the actors themselves. When a lady whom 
he is visiting scolds her husband, Pepys hardly knows which way 
to look. Or, take the much deeper note in the charming scene 
with the old woman in the country, surprised by the arrival of 
the young girl she loved: “When comes in another poor woman, 
who, hearing that Deb was here, did come running hither, and 
with her eyes so full of tears, and heart so full of joy, that she 
could not speak when she come in, that it made me weep too: 
I protest that I was not able to speak to her, which I would have 
done, to have diverted her tears.” 

But what is most attractive about Pepys’s sympathy, and what 
is perhaps also somewhat in advance of his time, is his tenderness 
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and consideration for animals. He seems to have been fond of 
pets, to have watched them, and fostered them, and cherished 
them. And, with the true instinct in such things, he clings to the 
old and cannot get used to the new. He is much troubled to 
hear that the canary bird, which he has had for three or four 
years, is dead. On the other hand, when his wife is presented 
with a mighty pretty spaniel, “as a newcomer, I cannot be fond 
of her’. Suffering, or ill-treatment, of dumb creatures irritates 
and distresses him. When he finds a son of Sir Heneage Finch 
beating a poor dog to death, it makes him mad to see it. 

The same elements of kindness, combined in due proportion 
with irritability and imperiousness, appear in Pepys’s relation 
with the long series of domestic servants whose coming and going 
is chronicled in his pages. And as the variegated train of boys 
and maids files before us, we begin to feel that few things better 
exhibit fundamental traits than a man’s—or woman’s—dealing 
with those who make his daily existence tolerable—or intolerable. 

It is evident that Pepys believed in family discipline. These 
boys were put into his hands partly for his convenience, partly 
also for their own good. Strict and rigourous measures were 
absolutely necessary, if he was to get his service out of them, and 
incidentally, if their souls were to be saved. The boy tells a lie. 
The lie is brought home to him, so that he cannot possibly deny 
it, or explain it. Whereupon the master beats him thoroughly: 
“I did extremely beat him, and though it did trouble me to do it, 
yet I thought it necessary to do it.” The same thing happens 
again; only the master frankly confesses that the rods were so 
small that the castigating arm was considerably more damaged 
than the boy. 

Yet there was also much genuine, sweet, normal affection in 
these domestic relations. There were dependence and counsel and 
even pleasant and profitable talk on suitable occasions. Here, 
as with the pets, it is clear that Pepys was loyal, got attached to 
persons and faces, clung to them, hated to part from them, and 
was glad to see them return. When “poor Jane, my old, little 
Jane”, comes to us again, we are greatly contented. When we | 
are obliged to dismiss one who has served us long and well, the 
tears are very near coming, and this not on one occasion, but on 
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several, so closely do these humble but essential ministers of 
comfort twine themselves into our lives. 

Pepys’s dealings with the different members of his family are 
of constant interest and importance to his readers. No one re- 
alized more fully than he, though perhaps he does not definitely 
analyze it, the clinging quality of the blood relationships. Our 
friends are bound to us by links of sympathy which are too apt 
to change with age, so that the friendships wither and leave us. 
Our blood connections are often less warm, because such sym- 
pathy does not enter into them, but they last, and even, with the 
fading of friendship, they are apt to acquire more strength. As 
the years pass, uncles and cousins, though fairly distant and 
though at times subject to suspicion and controversy over little 
questions of inheritance, seem somehow to become more and 
more part of ourselves. 

In what is usually the closest blood relation of all Pepys is not 
particularly impressive. We get very little glimpse of his childish 
dependence upon and affection for his mother, and during the 
diary period she appears as rather fretful and querulous, not per- 
haps actually broken, but certainly not active and efficient. 
Pepys remonstrates with her on the economical quality of her 
table, which seems a little hard, considering that it is all saving 
to him. He is obliged to snub her appeal in behalf of a younger 
brother’s waywardness, though he endeavours to‘do it in kind 
words. Above all, she is too disposed to friction with her hus- 
band, as about the maid, “which my father likes and my mother 
dislikes”. The son feels bound to lecture on all these topics. 
Then the mother dies, and the approach of death, as is the re- 
morseless habit of it, brings up old memories and strange for- 
gotten tenderness; and the haunting presence of the one we loved 
and slighted, though it fades in the pressure of daily business, 
comes back upon us with burning intensity in the solitude of 
night. Yet we have, after all, a practical mind, and when the 
final word comes, though I weep and my wife weeps, I console 
myself with pointing out to her how much better it is that my 
mother should die now than survive my father and me and be 
thrown dependent upon the harsh world: “‘So to my tailor’s, and 
up and down, and then home, and to my office a little, and then 
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to supper and to bed, my heart sad and afflicted, though my 
judgment at ease.” The exquisite aptness of the distinction! 
And the strange, swift, deadening, protecting current of daily 
life! 

With his father, Pepys’s tone is constantly quite different from 
that in which he alludes to his mother. There is indeed a shade 
of patronage, which, taken in connection with the financial 
support, does not seem wholly compatible with the finest delicacy 
of feeling. Yet it is clear enough that there was enduring sym- 
pathy, comfort, confidence, between the two. Pepys goes down 
into the country to visit his father, discusses business with him, 
travels about with him, shares his room, confers with him on all 
important matters, and recognizes the value of his judgment and 
experience. The father comes to London, and the son wants to 
have him come, looks forward to his coming, and hopes it will 
revive his spirits and relieve him from something of the drag of 
domestic infelicity. When he is taken suddenly ill, everything 
is done to make him comfortable, and the son can scarce forbear 
weeping at the sight of his distress. When he returns home, he is 
missed and regretted, and the regret is expressed in terms, which, 
if a trifle condescending, are by no means without charm: “It 
rejoices my heart that I am in condition to do anything to com- 
fort him, and could, were it not for my mother, have been con- 
tented he should have stayed always here with me, he is such 
innocent company.” 

Then there is brother Tom, whose marriage causes Samuel so 
much anxiety. Worldly goods must be looked into and all other 
circumstances must be considered and weighed before the final 
decision is adopted. And, as so often happens, too great caution 
spoils the whole project, all the successive projects, and Tom is 
left to conclude his not too reputable existence a hopeless bache- 
lor. On his illness and death the diary is priceless, as on death 
always. Pepys frequents the bedside with fraternal solicitude, 
and also with a clear vision of the various difficulties and vexa- 
tions involved in the prospective decease. He avoids the death 
chamber when actual dissolution is imminent, having no mind to 
see his brother die, but returns immediately after and gives a 
somewhat gruesome account of the process of laying out, as 
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practised in the seventeenth century. And then comes the final 
comment after the funeral, a comment of which the dry, direct, 
bare horror of commonplace oblivion has not been surpassed by 
Pepys or any one else: “But, Lord! to see how the world makes 
nothing of the memory of a man, an hour after he is dead! And, 
indeed, I must blame myself; for, though at the sight of him dead 
and dying, I had real grief for a while, while he was in my sight, 
yet presently after, and ever since, I have had very little grief 
indeed for him.” 

As for brother John, not dying within the range of our acquaint- 
ance, he is saved from such another unceremonious epitaph. It 
is evident that Samuel tried to do his duty by him, giving not 
only financial assistance, but good and intelligent advice when it 
was needed. Perhaps the advice was not always desired, or 
digested. Yet, after all, a brother is a brother. John has a 
sudden, violent attack of illness, “‘and he was fallen down all 
along upon the ground dead, which did put me into a great 
fright; and, to see my brotherly love! I did presently lift him up 
from the ground, he being as pale asdeath . . . Inever was 
so frighted but once, when my wife was ill at Ware upon the road, 
and I did continue trembling a good while and ready to weepe to 
see him.” 

As for the sister, Pall (Paulina), it cannot be said that she was 
ever a source of much satisfaction. At a very early stage of 
the Diary she is registered as ill-natured, and forfeits affection 
because she is “so cruel a hypocrite that she can cry when she 
pleases”. Pepys has her up to London, to assist in his domestic 
economy. This is done with the explicit understanding that she 
is to be a servant, and only a servant, to which she agrees with 
humility and gratitude, London probably representing the acme 
of her dreams. Further, the menial position is emphasized by 
the absolute refusal to let her sit at table with the family. Under 
these conditions, perhaps it was not strange that the experiment 
should fail and Pall be relegated in disgrace to the country. 

Her brother does not forget her, however, and, as the years go 
on, realizing that she “grows old and ugly”, as he expresses it, he 
finally arranges a match. “I take her to be so cunning and ill- 
natured, that I have no great love for her; but only she is my 
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sister, and must be provided for.” Now I would give a good deal 
to know what Mr. Jackson, whom she married, thought. 

It will be easily understood that all these family relations were 
much complicated, as they so often are, by the matrimonial ele- 
ment. Mrs. Pepys did not always get on happily with her hus- 
band’s kin, not with any of them, unless perhaps the unfortunate 
John. Then there are Mrs. Pepys’s relatives, who are usually 
unobjectionable and can be kept at a distance, but do occasion- 
ally cause solicitude. When her father seems at the point of 
death, Pepys has his priceless mortuary comment: “‘ Which, God 
forgive me, did not trouble me so much as it should, though I was 
indeed sorry for it.”” The mother was harmless, and lived for 
many years, and was always appreciative of what her son-in-law 
did for her. Pepys was helpful to the brother Balty (Balthazar) 
and the helpfulness was acknowledged. 

From the narrower circle of Pepys’s family relations we pass 
to his extensive contact with humanity at large. Among the vast 
numbers of men that he was obliged to meet and deal with there 
were many who were mere indifferent shapes and shadows, going 
and coming, many whom he liked and enjoyed, some also natu- 
rally whom he disliked and who, perhaps causelessly, inspired 
ill-feeling and disgust. It must at once be recognized that with 
these Pepys was inclined to keep his irritation to himself. It was 
a fighting age, and he carried a sword. He may have had some 
theoretical experience in using it. But he was by nature a man 
of peace, and tempers of that kind avoid quarrels with surprising 
facility and agility. 

I fancy that Pepys, in courage as in so many other things, was 
an average human being. But here, as always, we must remem- 
ber the candour, perhaps here even more than usual; for the 
average man does not usually. confess his tremors, and a good 
argument may be made to show that confession tends too much 
to augment them. Pepys confessed them, at any rate, noted 
them with absolute indifference and sincerity, at times almost 
seems to gloat over them, with something of the curious satis- 
faction which they afford his readers. _ 

As to human friction, the diarist does not hesitate to reiterate 
his dislike of it. Let others quarrel and bluster, if they will. Let 
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Sir William Penn knock a couple of ruffians off their horses, and 
be proud of it. Such proceedings fill us with a certain disgust. 
To be sure, we can swagger on instinct, when impulse gets the 
better of us. There is the inimitable incident of the street set-to: 
“*So I being called, went thither, and the fellow coming out again 
of a shop, I did give him a good cuff or two on the chops, and 
seeing him not oppose me, I did give him another.” Does it not 
remind you of the charming bit in A King and No King, when the 
citizen’s wife says to her damaged retainer: “‘ Why did he strike 
thee, Philip?” and Philip replies, “Because I leaned on him.” 
“And why didst thou lean on him?” “Because I did not think 
he would have struck me.” 

Yet even in that age of quick and susceptible honour there is 
not the slightest indication that people made fun of Pepys’s 
timidity, or despised him for it, or were even aware of it. Without 
indulging in Rosalind’s “‘swashing and martial outside”’, I fancy 
he kept up a good semblance of manly dignity. And I feel sure 
that the resentment he so simply and honestly expresses over the 
ill-treatment of two ladies quite unknown to him would have 
impelled him to act not unnobly when occasion called for it: “I 
was troubled to see them abused so; and could have found in my 
heart, as little desire of fighting as I have, to have protected the 
ladies.” 

Still, it must be admitted that Pepys is more winning, if not 
more instructive, in friendly relations than in hostile. It does 
not appear that he was closely intimate with any one. But he 
knew an immense variety of men and women, knew them and 
liked them, and they apparently liked him, and he exhibits his 
connection with them at all points with his usual clinging and 
telling veracity. 

On the whole, his attitude to his social, as to his official, su- 
periors, is satisfactory. Certainly he does like to get up in the 
world, to establish and assert his positidn, to take steps and do 
deeds and say words that will accomplish this end. Yet through 
it all one gets an impression of dignity and independence, of 
proper and becoming deference and respect, yet accompanied 
with the recognition and assertion of substantial worth and 
manliness on one’s own part, which is not to be disregarded or 
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put down by the insolence of the great. Especially does Pepys 
appear well in his relations with his patron and relative, Lord 
Sandwich. The Earl had made him all he was in the world, and 
he admits it freely and is grateful. But he is not going to truckle 
or be played with. He will submit to unrewarded toil, will work 
hard and face sacrifices at his friend’s behest. But he will not 
be neglected or maltreated. Also, when he sees the Earl making 
mistakes, he does not hesitate to point them out, to lament his 
vices and deplore his follies. He gives respectful advice, which is 
not only well meant but well worded, and deserves to be, and is, 
well received. When there is a temporary estrangement, his 
comment upon it is admirable in tone, and is in itself sufficient to 
make one esteem the writer. 

But there are freer and easier and gayer relations with men 
than these difficult and ceremonious dealings with peers and 
chancellors. There are hours of forgetful, careless jollity, when 
the good meat warms, and the wine flows, and office frets and 
troubles cease to bother. One gets many a vision of merry 
outings, of joyous dinners at country inns, of hours gaily spent 
in song and jest and the pleasant exchange of words that were 
light-hearted, if not deep-thoughted. It is evident that the 
diarist liked company and could be good company himself. 

Also, there was much more grave and serious intercourse, in- 
telligent talk with intelligent men on matters that were worth 
while. There is Mr. Hill, with whom one can discuss music, or 
the universal character, or the art of memory, or Granger’s 
counterfeiting of hands. And in the later years, when there was 
more leisure, we should not overlook the charming picture of 
Pepys’s mature friendships, both as indicated by Evelyn and as 
suggested in the following passage of a letter from one who knew 
him well: “Mr. Pepys, who entertained us with that obliging 
kindness which engages all that he converses with into a love and 
respect for his person, which time, that destroys other things, 
does digest into a habit, and renders it so perfect that it generally 
lasts as long as a man’s life. Of this there has been many ex- 
amples; several of Mr. Pepys’s friends continuing so, notwith- 
standing all accidents, till death; and the rest are likely to do 
the same.” 
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With women of his own class, good women, sensible women, 
Pepys also enjoyed himself thoroughly, and liked to associate 
with them. It is true that he preferred the handsome ones. Yet 
there are many who are approved, not for mere looks, but for 
gravity and good counsel and sober carriage. Altogether, there 
are few things more delightful than to pass an afternoon in the 
sweet, gay, innocent company of a parcel of gentle and frolicsome 
girls: ‘‘Where, when we come, we were bravely entertained, and 
spent the day most pleasantly with the young ladies, and I so 
merry as never more.” 

How Pepys appeared to the young ladies we shall never know. 
I do not imagine him quick and sprightly in conversation, in- 
exhaustible in wit, always ready with that ingenious repartee 
which sets the air a-sparkle, even though in a mere inflammation 
of nothing. He may have had these gifts, but the Diary does not 
suggest them, and I have an idea that, when he did not force 
himself into a slightly laboured gayety, he was inclined to be quiet, 
to watch and make internal notes, and even in delicate situations 
to be a trifle awkward. The self-consciousness, the embarrass- 
ment, which he admits on more than one occasion, must have 
often beset him. Indeed, social as he was, it is evident that he 
also knew the shrinking from all society, the sense of its hollow- 
“ness, its insufficiency. In the midst of the gayest and most 
gleeful social occasion he would have understood the damning 
comment of Sly, the tinker, in The Taming of the Shrew, as the 
merry farce is enacting before him: “ ’Tis a very excellent piece 
of work: would it were done.” When the company is gayest 
about him, and the laughter merriest, his soul suddenly stops like 
a run-down watch, and with a sigh he registers: “So to supper 
with them at Sir W. Batten’s, and do counterfeit myself well 
pleased, but my heart is troubled and offended at the whole 
company.” 

And when you are most in the mood for jollity, when care has 
left you for the moment, and the heart is light and the heels 
lighter, you may go out with great expectations, and all your 
hope may be thwarted by some untoward circumstance. Pepys 
dines with a friend; but the appearance of the friend’s aged 
mother is such as to damage appetite, and the presence of a sick 
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wife does not add to the hilarity. He gets a charming company to 
dinner, but the folly of one sets his sensitive nerves all a-jangle: 
“My simple Dr. do talk so like a fool that I am weary of him.” 

Also, the company may be delightful, and you may know it; a 
choice gathering of your nearest friends, with whom you ought to 
find pleasure, if with any one. Yet you may be simply out of the 
vein yourself, there may be some little pricking sting of office 
care, or you may be a few shillings wrong in your accounts, or 
there may have been a trying domestic scene during the day, and 
you are unfit for pleasure and the gayest merry-making in the 
world sounds like the crackling of thorns under a pot. Yet, if you 
have the social chord in you, and Pepys undoubtedly had, as 
most of us have, somewhere, the contact of your fellows will pull 
you at times out of even the worst of these blue fits. Your nerves 
will begin to thrill and quiver, the corners of your mouth will lift 
at the tinkle of laughter. The sight of a gay company absorbed 
in a game will stir you, so that you long to be with them. Cards? 
In the abstract Pepys does not care much for cards. When he 
loses sixpence, it is annoying. When he wins nine shillings, it is 
most agitating, and he prays God it may not tempt him to play 
again. Yet, after all, these cards are strange diverting things: 
there is oblivion in them, there is triumph in them, best of all 
there is laughter, a chance to laugh oneself, and to see pretty 
women laugh, and to sit near them and to melt away an evening 
in mutual, contenting gayety. And there are other trifling games, 
such as “Love my love with an A”’, which Pepys has even seen 
the dukes and duchesses play at Court; silly, idle things, to be 
sure, yet somehow they have a singular felicity in making hearts 
dance and eyes sparkle. 

And if you want really to forget yourself and your troubles, 
perhaps the best of all means is to go on a journey, with a frolic 
cavalcade, like Chaucer’s Canterbury Pilgrims. Little incidents 
and queer faces turn up, and set everybody quipping and jesting. 
You revel in the sunshine and you smile at the rain. You clatter 
through the mud, and you brush off the dust. What do rain or 
dust matter to a merry heart? And you are so exhilarated, so 
clean intoxicated, by the mere fun of the thing, that you play all 
sorts of giddy pranks which would seem strangely out of place in 
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staid London. “Of all the journeys that ever I made this was the 
merriest, and I was in a strange mood for mirth. . . . By 
and by we come to two little girls keeping cows, and I saw one of 
them very pretty, so I had a mind to make her ask my blessing, 
and telling her that I was her godfather, she asked me innocently 
whether I was not Ned Wooding, and I said that I was, so she 
kneeled down and very simply called, ‘Pray, godfather, pray to 
God to bless me,’ which made us very merry and I gave her 
twopence.” 

But unquestionably Pepys’s most attractive social aspect is as 
ahost. He did love to gather his friends about him and entertain 
them and feed them, and be himself the wildest and gayest of the 
lot. The blend of ostentation and pride and agonized economy 
and mad abandonment and real, hearty kindliness, which appears 
in page after page of the Diary, as it describes these social meet- 
ings, is as fascinating as it is thoroughly human. The climax of 
all Pepys’s social ecstasy occurs near the end of the record, when 
ampler means permitted indulgence with a clearer conscience. 
This magnificent orgy of hospitality could only be dimmed by 
comment or expatiation: “We fell to dancing, and continued, 
only with intermission for a good supper, till two in the morning, 
the musick being Greeting, and another most excellent violin, 
and theorbo, the best in town. . . . And so broke up with 
extraordinary pleasure, as being one of the days and nights of my 
life spent with the greatest content; and that which I can but 
‘ hope to repeat again a few times in my whole life. This done, we 
parted, the strangers home, and I did lodge my cozen Pepys and 
his wife in our blue chamber. My cozen Turner, her sister, and 
The., in our best chamber; Bab., Betty, and Betty Turner, in our 
own chamber; and myself and my wife in the maid’s bed, which is 
very good. Our maids in the coachman’s bed; the coachman with 
the boy in his settle-bed, and Tom where he uses to lie. And so 
I did, to my great content, lodge at ohce in my house, with the 
greatest ease, fifteen, and eight of them strangers of quality.” 
Oh, what a regal night! 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD. 
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EMILE BERGERAT 
A PARISIAN JOURNALIST OF YESTERDAY 
BY JOHN HUNTER SEDGWICK 


Bauzac in Les Chouans chose for his theme a dawn without a 
morrow, and M. Joseph Galtier in Le Temps uses much the same 
conception of the career of Emile Bergerat, who for so many years 
delighted Paris with his chronicles, his articles and his criticisms. 
It has seemed not unprofitable to me to consider how much in 
fact M. Galtier’s idea applies to Bergerat and to many another 
journalist. Summing up the work and the life of Bergerat, this 
very able Frenchman says of it that it has point de lendemain, and 
though he says it in all kindliness, he has a tone of finality that 
makes one somewhat rebel. To be buried under flowers is no 
more satisfactory than sepulture under uncritical stones. 

Emile Bergerat was not only a man well liked, but a high 
minded, a very talented journalist and man of letters, a critic of 
art who could discover a Forain, and a playwright who never 
quite succeeded. Instead, he was one of the best Chroniqueurs of 
the French press, a branch of work in which he was ranked with 
Aurélien Scholl, Henri Fouquier, Albert Wolff and the irrepress- 
ible marquis, Henri de Rochefort. He knew the art of the 
Chroniqueur and developed it as a literary form; he liked it, he 
served it faithfully, but always in his heart pulled back from the 
guiding of the gods who would not push him toward the theatre. 
The chronicle as it was understood in his period was not an essay, 
it was not reviewing, but something quite of itself. It had a 
lightness that is grievously lacking in many essays, a combination 
of familiar style and the restraints of knowledge quite unknown 
to mere reporting, and it had a certain literary ripeness by no 
means conspicuous in writings that one reads now and yet are 
more pretentious. But, if you please, we shall leave the work to 
one side and first regard a little the man. 
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The future chronicler of the Boulevard was born in 1845. 
Philippon was still drawing La Poire and his majesty’s green 
umbrella. When he went away a few months ago in the con- 
sulship of M. Millerand, who is not at all like the son of Egalité 
Orleans, things had changed. In his babyhood, the Postilion of 
Longjumeau was still cracking his whip, and Marshal Soult had 
office under Government. When the saddened and experienced 
but good Emile made with unseeing eyes as though to read his 
blanket spread newspaperwise, “‘en faisant”, as M. De Flers 
quotes, “‘malgré lui le geste héréditaire,”’ there were no more 
postilions at Longjumeau, the Boulevard, as he once wrote, was 
become the “‘ex-navel of the world”, the era of the mediocre was 
in full blast, and he had neither understood nor liked what was 
about him. There were airplanes and moving pictures, rapid 
motion and mass thinking. Bergerat’s life was a long one, as 
those things go, and a hard working, but though he “dated’’, as 
his child once said to him, some of his friendly critics seem to 
think that he never “arrived”. It is here that I am tempted to 
doubt. He read much, laboured much, saw much, had a strong 
bow and many arrows, some of which he shot into the earth and 
some into the sky, where they became invisible. They all seem 
to have been shot too fast. Let us not say that he chose his 
career or had it forced upon him, but that it was his for many 
years. 

Bergerat went to a clerical school at Poitiers, but seems not to 
have been much impressed by the teachings of the reverend 
fathers. What he remembered more was that it was very Royalist 
indeed and that the other boys kicked his shins, but could not 
make him acclaim Henry V of France. He could suffer, but he 
would not desert his Republican principles. While still at school 
and not one-and-twenty he wrote a play which he presented to 
the redoubtable Sarcey, whose account of the young author you 
may read in his Quarante Ans de Thédire. In a little while the 
young Bergerat found himself in Paris and of course writing for 
the press, in which he soon made himself known as a very able jour- 
nalist who could be decidedly charming and interesting. At Paris, 
too, he married Estelle, the second daughter of Théophile 
Gautier. It is curious to note that Bergerat was to write of the 
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author of Le Capitaine Fracasse, that he was a poet smothered by 
journalism. Still, later, Bergerat’s friends were to say that he 
was outshone by the dazzle of the older man’s reputation. As 
to this, M. Gustave Kahn tells us that he often speculated why 
Bergerat never took to novel writing, and when he does, we see 
that careers are never quite according to specification; but 
whether this be for or against free will, I leave to others. 

“Caliban,” to call him by one of his pen names, was a cheerful 
soul and a robust, viewing the spectacle of the Paris of his day 
with great delight and with a good deal of discrimination. I 
shall not say that he was irreverent, for men of a certain weight 
of mind are never quite that, but he was humourous, as when in 
talking of a possible aspiration to the Academy he said that he 
would canvass one member and addressing him in Chaldean 
intimidate him. In the mean time, and however his work and 
intellectual habitudes were taking form so as to make him one 
of the figures in Paris, he longed to be a playwright, a famous 
playwright, and never did he become one. Yet if he was “the 
last Romantic”, as M. Henriot says he was, it was with pretty 
modern touches, and as we look on his work and the atmosphere 
in which he lived, we doubt a little whether M. Galtier is quite 
right in his phrase. Perhaps he is, but as you examine it, you see 
that Bergerat’s work, the work of a literary journalist, might 
have had more of the permanent had he chosen. 

Take the Portraits Contemporains of his father-in-law, a man 
of much more genius, compare them with Bergerat’s Souvenirs 
dun enfant de Paris, and you are on the way to understanding 
what M. Galtier had in mind. The older man’s portraits are 
contemporary enough, there is much in their ease and familiarity 
that is journalism if you like, but just the same they give you the 
impression of solidity, of firmness of texture, the coherence of 
scheme that spell intellectual dignity in printed matter and keep 
you from throwing it away spent and enjoyed at the first reading. 
You see how solid was Voltaire’s Counsel to a Journalist when he 
asked his correspondent to observe that “the men who have 
thought the best [that is, the most carefully] are those who write 
the best”; a proposition that may arouse the compassion of those 
who regard thought as something for only the cloistered or academic. 
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Turn now to the Chroniques of Bergerat and you are aware of 
something different. I use the French word because it cannot be 
quite well Englished, though its meaning be clear enough. On 
glancing at the Souvenirs you have another contrast. You shall 
see much liveliness, a great deal of knowledge, much smiling 
interest and good natured emphasis, that hold and charm you 
for the moment, but when you have read the book, you have read 
it. You have gazed delighted at the swift and gilded water-fly, 
but as you gazed, it has been swept, graceful and not regretful, 
down the stream. You have read a number of brilliant things, 
each of which in turn would repay a little more care and a little 
more patience, but taken together have not been worked and 
fused. You can in writing quite as well as in engraving stipple a 
little too much for firmness, and the public which is not an artist 
in self defence must ask for something more coherent. What you 
feel in reading such work as Bergerat’s, who is a literary journal- 
ist, does not prove that it is written in this centrifugal way by 
preference necessarily, or that the writer can do no otherwise, but 
it makes you ask why he did so. You become sensible of irrita- 
tion, forgiving withal that a writer with such fancy, such super- 
abundance of easy vigour, should split his diamonds into so many 
little pieces, for you are sure that they were integral and large in 
the beginning. As one said after he had gone, “He was always 
grazing glory.” 

This so impressed the friends who wrote of Bergerat when his 
work was over, that too much they agreed for such journal- 
ism as his there was no tomorrow. Others are welcome to the 
pleasure of defining glory. It is hard to conceive of any one dis- 
claiming it, for all that it sometimes has the touch of Bengal 
lights and cymbals. If one does crave glory, it must be bitter to 
graze and yet not bring down the jewelled popinjay. And to 
define tomorrow would be to cast reflection upon the shortcom- 
ings of today. At all events, Bergerat longed for success in one 
field and he found it in another, in literary journalism, which 
some very businesslike people hold to be mere esthetics. These 
do not contend, they are quite sure, that the standards and canon 
of letters have no place in journalism. The comedy of the situa- 
tion is that one declares journalism at best to be ephemeral and 
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another pityingly insists that literary journalism does not pay 
and has small excuse for being practised. Is good work in 
journalism ephemeral? 

Let us understand by good work that which has always a 
certain standard of technical excellence, that as time and exigence 
permit is done with the same thoroughness and care for essential 
form as if it were to have the honour of a binding and an index, 
that shall enlighten and not bore more than predestinate quality 
ordains; work, in two words, which shall add a modest wedge to 
the mosaic and live with the whole design. I have never under- 
stood why one should not write his best for thousands of news- 
paper readers quite as he would for that much smaller number 
who may use his bulkier production as a guide to higher living or 
for a table ornament. If Jefferson trembled when he remembered 
that God was just, we journalists should tremble when we re- 


‘member that the public is able to read. Journalism can be the 


Sable Island of clever men, but it need not be nor is good journal- 
ism thereby necessarily ephemeral. This is a large and reckless 
word that cannot be applied to the teaching and guidance of 
public opinion, and while some journalism may not do these 
things, that which does is no more ephemeral than the public 
opinion itself which is the manifested expression of a people’s 
thought. 

M. Gustave Kahn, as we have seen, fancied that Bergerat 
would have made a novelist. M. Galtier says that modern 
journalists are often in training for novel writing, that their work 
is more objective than that‘of the Chroniqueur who scintillated as 
much about himself as about others. M. Paul Souday remarks 
that Bergerat did not practice the “catastrophic criticism” of 
Barbey D’Aurevilly; nor did he, because he possessed the more 
constructive virtue of geniality. Let us take these three sayings 
together, and we do nothing violent in opining that Bergerat was 
willing to concentrate in the small compass of his “page” what 
represented much reading and labour. Following this conception 
we see that such work is less butterfly lived than the practical 
declare. An artist like Bergerat writes as he pleases, but it 
pleases him to remember form and content and to have no fear 
that these shall diminish a reader’s interest. 
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There have been heavy Frenchmen, very heavy; Bergerat was 
born when M. Prudhomme was ponderous in the land; but 
heaviness is not welcome in a France where it is not thought that 
solemnity is prescriptive intellect. No doubt in France, as in 
other parts of the habitable globe, when a man tackles the Elder 
Statesmen as Bergerat said he would his Academician, he takes 
his life in his hands. He has smiled at the Augurs; he is an odd, 
if not revolutionary, fish; his name may not be quite anathema, 
but it makes a sighing. Let us leave these Statesmen in their 
pudginess and turn to another view of things, namely that of 
“H. T. P.”, who in The Boston Evening Transcript wrote once of 
M. Ernest Bloch, that “he is rather a highly original and inde- 
pendent composer, neither discarding nor deriding the elders. 
Out of himself he persuades them into new courses and new 
voice.” Transpose music into letters, and you have a very good 
idea of what should be the wish of the literary journalist. M. 
Robert de Flers says that Bergerat “liked paradox, but it was the 
paradox which contains a truth too new to dare going undis- 
guised”; that is, he had something to say, but must be a trifle 
careful in the saying of it. Give such a journalist a pen, and he 
will make people think, and embellish their experience, an 
achievement more durable than gold or glory. It is in this range 
that the journalist who is called “literary” has his great chance, 
though he may not ooze quotations and famous names or be rich 
with the richness of Encyclopedias, those faithful friends. I mean 
the journalist who has the plenitude and sportsmanship, who has 
enough regard for you, the reader, and for himself, the workman, 
to boil down his barrel of knowledge and imagination into the 
teaspoonful that you shall take with innocent ungratefulness. I 
think that such journalism is above all important for us in the 
United States, where a popular tradition of literature is yet to 
form and newspapers are gigantically read. 

Bergerat did not all that he might with his art. He had a 
failing, the professional failing; he neither took time nor did he 
think his thesis to the end, and to mortify our flesh let us remem- 
ber that every article is a thesis. Touching this last, I take 
Sarcey again for some sound advice, addressed to the playwright 
and to be shared by the journalist. The round but sharp Fran- 
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cisque speaks plainly to Bergerat, who used good naturedly to 
lament that on the boards critics and public would have none of 
him. Sarcey tells him that his wit is cloudy, that he is not clear 
enough, that “what has always been lacking in you is the distrust 
of what you do, the patient work that slowly clears the ideas and 
puts things neatly.” Ina word, Bergerat has not thought enough. 
“You think everybody will understand you because you under- 
stand yourself”—how this hits us that will not take pains! 
‘Even in our trade of journalism, where you are of the first order, 
if you only knew how many times one hesitates as to what your 
articles’ subject may be.” A criticism as bitter as it is essential. 
You cannot add to it, and it is better than Carlyle’s “‘babble- 
ments”. 

Sarcey in addressing our Chroniqueur lays emphasis on the 
need of thought and declares his pieces to fail for lack of it; that 
he has more than the talent needed, but never gives himself time- 
Again transposing, we see the application of this to journalism, 
for although much of its work must be hurried, there is always 
time for thinking. If some work is ephemeral, that is because it 
is skimpy, and it is skimpy because it has not been thought out. 
Its so called ephemeralness might have been avoided. The 
literary journalist must think, and although the brisk commercial 
school may not know it, literary journalism is a very wide term 
indeed. It does not alone consist in writing articles about Rus- 
sians, it cannot merely stay itself with the dry flagons of grammar 
and go happy, it is not the careful and refined art of writing what 
' few will care to read. It is that kind of newspaper writing which 
has method and a style actually going to make a decent daily 
literature. This is what I feel when thinking on a workman like 
Bergerat, a feeling akin to what possessed his friends when he had 
gone away, and yet it is not the same. Such work as his may not 
have had a morrow, the writer may have grazed glory and never 
have struck it, and yet I would say that it had'more of a morrow 
than some may think and a little unsuspected glory. 

To us here in America, those glittering, rather metallic days of 
boulevard journalism seem not so far away as they do to the more 
businesslike Parisian journalist of the present, because he is on 
the scene of their glories and we are not. Personally, I doubt 
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whether our stodgier English speaking minds could stand more 
than a stated number of brilliant things at a time; we have never 
been able to take the savour of talk as the French and Italians 
enjoy it, so that when it is transferred to print and is varnished 
with permanency, we seem to miss something which the Latin 
enjoys. In so far as this may go, I concede a tinsel effect in much 
of the writing of a journalist like Bergerat, but it is not a cheap 
tinsel, and when we get to his solider stuff with deeper lustre, we 
are handling good material. We look on these sheaves of news- 
papers and then we look away and farther than our little today. 


The noise of the taxicabs grows fainter, the singing sounds of | 


passing feet are not, Vesper comes without the camelots, the last 
whiff of printer’s ink and tobacco goes over the still horizon, and 
we see smiling and working the young man with the gray beard 
that was Emile Bergerat, a journalist of yesterday in Paris. He 
never had quite what he sought, he worked hard, he was cheerful 
and beloved and respected. Whether the harder headed Sarcey 
was right and Bergerat, the literary journalist, would not take 
quite the pains that duller men were willing to face, let us no 
longer debate. Instead, let us think of the spirit of such work as 
enduring and visible, just as the gilded number on the gateway 
of an old hotel on the Ile St. Louis stands out in the dusk. It is 
old, and it has been of much more importance than it is today, 
but it remains, and you can see it, because it once had real gold 
brushed upon it. 
Joun Hunter SEDGWICK. 
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IT DOES NOT FOLLOW 
BY MARGARET SHERWOOD 


Nort long since an account fell into my hands of a discussion 
between three learned gentlemen, Astronomer, Biologist, and 
Theologian, concerning the origin of life. The Astronomer began 
with those not unfamiliar statements regarding the immensity of 
the sidereal universe, the incidental nature of the birth of our 
planet earth, and the brevity of organic existence, to which we 
listen always with breathless interest. That the Nebular Hy- 
pothesis has vanished in star dust, and that our earth was born 
in a fortuitous clash of our sun with a greater star some thousands 
of millions of years ago, we accept with that grave reverence 
which we accord to all swiftly changing scientific hypotheses, to 
which, in turn, we swear allegiance as they come, pausing to let 
our imaginations play delightedly over the conception that we 
are living, moving, breathing, on a sun-flake. We accept this 
hypothesis with enthusiasm, and wait, with childlike wonder, for 
the next. For myself I cannot get enough of these astronomical 
theories, for I find in them intellectual stimulus; moreover, they 
train and keep alive my imagination in a way that is most useful 
in my humble task of teaching literature, while contemporary 
literature helps not at all. As regards the physical universe, 
when they are dealing with matter and the laws of matter, we 
follow without demur the leadership of the scientists, giving them 
an almost credulous faith. 

When, however, on the occasion just referred to the Astrono- 
mer summarized his remarks by saying that “The precarious 
balance now maintained between terrestrial living organisms and 
their physical environment; the great extent in space and material 
of the sidereal universe; the great extension in the time scale 
relative to the duration of life phenomena; the eccentric position 
of the sun and its commonness; and, finally, the incidental nature 
of the birth of the planet earth, constitute five fairly specific 
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reasons why our theologies and philosophies would find it ad- 
vantageous to reconsider and possibly revaluate the meaning of 
life,”” one wonders why the Theologian did not see that the Lord 
had delivered his enemy, or his friend, as the case might be, into 
his hands. Why have the voices of those who interpret life in 
anything except terms of matter become so faint? Possibly in 
this case it was the humanist’s scruple in regard to sticking to the 
point, for he confined his brief and apologetic remarks concerning 
the mechanistic theory, the vitalistic theory, and the elder theo- 
logian’s belief in the supernatural, to the subject as stated, the 
origin of life, a very different matter. Whatever the reason, he 
did not take up the gage thrown down in the phrase “revaluate 
the meaning of life”’. 

The Astronomer, in emphasizing the vanishing littleness of 
man, was doubtless scoffing at the old conception, especially 
beloved in the eighteenth century, of man interpreting himself as 
the centre of a material universe, subordinate to him and minis- 
tering to his needs—a vanity long ago outworn and forgotten. 
That, also, was a shallow and materialistic conception of life’s 
meaning, but probably, in the long run, a better one than would 
result from too long or too irrelevant a contemplation of “man 
as part of an organic scum that, for the time being, coats part of 
the surface of one small planet, itself a cast-off fragment of a 
star”. 

Surely it might be suggested by philosopher or theologian, or 
plain layman, that size is not synonymous with significance. 
If we are discussing the question of the meaning of life, the un- 
imaginably great number of miles in the sidereal universe has no 
more to do with the point than the unimaginably great number 
of German marks that go to make up the American dollar. 
Would the Astronomer then think life of greater value if man 
were the size of the greatest sun, or could whirl in some celestial 
gyration in record speed, faster than any other sun? We need 
Bergson among us again to help us differentiate between quantity 
and intensity. Mass, weight, velocity, the properties of the 
outer universe, are not the determining factors in that inner 
world wherein the values of human life are found; matter may 
reach to the uttermost immeasurable outpost of space, but the 
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human soul is supreme and invincible in its own domain. The 
question is, surely, if we are discussing the meaning of life, what 
are the powers, the inner possibilities, the duties of this strange 
being, who, in an illimitable universe of matter, finds himself not 
wholly subject to material law? Our experience tells us that we 
are partly, at least, responsible for our deeds, that we have the 
power of choice, as, evidently, these masses of matter, these burn- 
ing and clashing suns, do not. If the size of these has any bearing 
on the question, it would almost seem as if man’s dignities were in- 
creased by his difference from such immeasurable lumps. If the 
surmise as to other planets being inhabited has any bearing on 
the question,—and the suggestion has been sometimes made 
that this, in some strange way, would decrease man’s dignity on 
this planet,—it can only be in the way of suggesting possible 
future sidereal sympathies and affinities. 

Should our Astronomer dispute this claim to partial freedom 
of the will, we can but remind him, and he will admit the charge, 
that he had it in his power to debate or not to debate; to stay on 
strictly scientific ground, or to invade, as he chose to do, the 
province of metaphysician, philosopher, and theologian, suggest- 
ing that they revaluate the meaning of life. Belief in free- 
dom of the will, in power to choose one’s course, underlies all 
human action; it is at the basis of every religious system that at 
all involves conduct, of every ethical system that the world has 
known. Strange dignities and strange responsibilities attach to 
this faith, which are in no way lessened by the size of the sidereal 
universe, or the illimitable time required for evolution. If the 
astronomy professor should, for instance, walk down the street 
and commit a murder, his conception, after the deed was done, of 
the kind of scum he was, would differ wholly from his present 
contemplation of himself as part of an organic scum on the 
surface of a cast-off fragment of a star. 

The dignity of man lies in his power to rule his life from within, 
not in his weight, mass, or velocity. Outside of sporting, and 
possibly of thieving, circles, his worth has even depended more 
upon his power of choosing between good and evil than upon his 
speed or his avoirdupois, and all five considerations advanced by 
the scientist in regard to revaluing life would not prevail against 
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this fact. There is no marvel in the material universe so awe- 
compelling as the power of man to choose, and to hold, through 
struggle, hardship, bitter blow from outside and inner misgiving, 
to an ideal of right conduct, constrained not by outer force but by 
inner will. Such endurance, though it is not measurable in terms 
of time, has, I do not doubt, more piercing significance than the 
“inconceivably great duration of various recognizable stellar 
manceuvres”’. 

If the largest two suns in the boundless universe should collide 
to-morrow and send masses of burning matter through space, 
wholly disorganizing our solar system, we should still, so long as 
we were conscious and until we were hit, feel ourselves bound not 
to rob, steal, or lie, and in that sense of allegiance to an inner, not 
a physical, law, we find the meaning of life. Moreover the fact 
that, as the Biologist remarked during the aforesaid discussion, 
our bodies are largely composed of sodium rather than potassium, 
does not interfere. We do not know wholly how this law of the 
inner life has come into being, though we can give some guesses» 
I dare say as valid as many of the scientific guesses about the 
solar systems of endless space and the enchanting hypothesis of 
the solar system of the atom. The law is there, and against it 
the weight of matter of a million universes shall not prevail; nay 
rather time and space immensities, the zeons that have gone into 
the spiritual as into the physical evolution of man, enhance the 
marvel of his growth. And how profoundly spiritual, how much 
more potent in touching imagination, will, the secret springs of 
action in men’s souls, than the tale of the fall of man, is this con- 
ception of man’s struggle upward! 

The fallacy in the Astronomer’s statement comes, of course, 
from a confusion of terms; “significance of life,” “revaluate the 
meaning of life,” are shorn, as is so often the case in modern 
speech and modern writing, of their deeper reach of meaning. 
He should have contented himself with a lesser phrase, physical 
existence. I sometimes think that scientists of this turn of mind 
—I mean only those of this turn of mind—ought not to be en- 
trusted with anything so precious as language, which has come 
down to us enriched by the inner experience of the race. They 
who use with half meaning words and phrases capable of high 
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spiritual import rob us of our heritage. The very dictionary 
confutes them, with its freight of words testifying to the growth 
and the reality of the inner life. Love, hope, faith, aspiration 
toward higher thought and conduct, increasing ability to discern 
between good and evil, are as surely a part of humanity’s develop- 
ment as are the changes in bone, sinew, and nerve tissue, whereby, 
_ we are taught, the power and the perfection of the human body 

have come to be, from rudimentary beginnings. Philosophies 
and theologies may differ in regard to points innumerable, but 
the power to philosophize and theologize bears witness to the 
marvel of man’s progress upward from the brute into the think- 
ing, willing being, with possibilities of unfolding to which no 
limitation can be set, of inner growth—over-shadowed by no end. 
Shall they who, rightly, teach physical evolution in the light of 
ascertained fact, deny spiritual evolution and the facts of the inner 
life, surely as valid as the facts of the outer life? The results of 
this inner development, in which both thought and emotion play 
their great parts, are as trustworthy, as much to be depended on, 
as are the results of physical development, and need no revalua- 
tion in the light of new interstellar measurements. When, as 
sometimes happens, departing from the basis of all scientific 
endeavour, deduction from observed fact, our scientists become 
metaphysical and take a tremendous jump, perhaps without 
knowing that they are taking it, into denials that have no basis in 
observation, they draw after them into mental confusion and 
disaster a great part of the civilized world which so obediently 
follows them to-day. Might not they who deny the validity of 
the inner life be deprived by constitutional amendment of those 
qualitative terms whose very existence bears witness to that life, 
and be asked to confine themselves to figures, geometrical lines, 
hieroglyphics, algebraic symbols, and other similar mediums for 
setting forth the quantitative properties of space? 

Surely the question of the revaluation of life could come up 
legitimately only in the face of a higher challenge, when one— 
perhaps poet or prophet—with conceptions of higher ethical or 
spiritual import than we have yet reached, speaks. As yet there 
is no need of this, so far ahead, so divinely difficult to measure up 
to, is the Christian life, the Christian faith. The value of life is 
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not a matter of the scales or of the yardstick, but of the potential 
development of the human soul, that part of personality not 
wholly dominated by physical law. What have the new dis- 
coveries in regard to extension and duration to do with this? The 
confusion of ideas recalls the reasoning which some one—I think 
it was Lowell—once attributed to Whitman, that “‘because the 
Mississippi is long and the prairies are broad, therefore immorality 
is beautiful”. 

The size of one world or of the universe or anything merely 
quantitative is no determining factor in man’s abasement or his 
pride. His pride is that he has the power of choice, obeys a 
spiritual law, can rise to the dignity of sacrifice, the least act of 
which is of more significance than the whole material universe. 
His task is to interpret life in the light of his highest possibility, 
his sternest duty, his most searching faith—to live up to the best 
he can hope or conjecture. Wordsworth’s great affirmations 
still are valid: 


Dust as we are, the immortal spirit grows 


Like harmony in music. 
* * * * * * * + 
Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live and act and serve the future hour. 
And if, as toward the silent tomb we go, 
Through love, through hope, through faith’s transcendent dower 
We feel that we are greater than we know. 


MARGARET SHERWOOD. 
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THE AMERICAN COLLEGE 
BY HENRY A. PERKINS 


Tue American abroad is sometimes asked to explain the mean- 
ing of his college degree and the character of the institution which 
gave it to him. It sounds like an easy question to answer, but 
the more he tries the more puzzled becomes his hearer and the 
more the conviction is forced upon him that not only does the 
European find the American college enigmatical, but that he 
himself has no very clear idea of it either. It is the case of a 
bewildered sphere trying to explain three dimensions in Flatland, 
and one begins to wonder whether even those august spheres of 
large diameter, the College Presidents, really grasp the true 
inwardness of their institutions, what they are trying to do, and 
how inherently they differ from the universities of the Old World. 

To rule out the first, the most obvious, and yet strangely 
prevalent misconception, let me explain that by American 
College I mean an institution like Williams College, Yale College, 
Trinity College, Harvard College. They are all alike in scope, 
ideals and methods, and differ only in degree and in size, but not 
in kind. Yale College has more students, more teachers, more — 
courses than Williams, but otherwise they are as alike as two peas. 

But, the reader will protest, Yale is a University and Williams 
only a College, and quite different in their scope and aims. 
Quite so. Yale University is different from any mere College, but 
Yale College within Yale University is only a college and its 
students college students, however much they may like to talk 
about the university, of which they are members by virtue of the 
greater including the less. Strictly speaking, if we adopt the 
European meaning of university, the graduate schools alone have 
a right to that splendid old title. The college, from this point of 
view, is a feeder for the university; but considering that in 
America the college preceded the university, and that so small 
a proportion of its product is “fed” into the professional schools, 
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it is more in accordance with American ideas to think of the 
college as the more important unit which may exist alone or may 
be surrounded by graduate schools. In the latter case, though 
still a college, plus graduate schools, the collective organization is 
known as a university. 

But all this is mere nomenclature. It is no explanation of 
what that unique institution, the American College, really is. 
Certainly it is intensely and typically American, perhaps the most 
characteristic institution we have evolved, the one most wholly 
our own. It grew up with our early Colonial development, 
expanded with the expanding Republic, and is today the epitome 
of American life and American ideas. In its infancy, even, it had 
broken with the traditions of the mother country as regards 
method and organization, in order to meet successfully the needs 
of a scattered rural population, of a type unknown in Europe, 
whose stern living had inspired a veneration for still sterner 
thinking. It trained these farmers’ sons for the university, the 
law and public office, and did it well, considering its meagre 
resources and the peculiar demands of the time. The young men 
who went there had an especial purpose in going, they had similar 
cultural backgrounds and similar nationality, so that the problem 
of training them was a simple one, and simple methods sufficed. 

But out of this simple beginning has grown, logically and 
steadily, the highly complex college of today. Its problems, 
its methods and its spirit have changed so profoundly that it 
is almost impossible to recognize the traces of the earlier institu- 
tion in its offspring; and yet much that is confused in our discus- 
sions of its problems arises, I believe, from a curious persistence 
of some of the early traditions colouring our present attitude 
toward the question of higher education. 

The fact is that the modern American college bears no more 
resemblance to the college of one hundred years ago than it does 
to one of the colleges of Oxford or Cambridge, or to a collége in 
France. It is unique both in time and place. The English 
college is really an administrative and social unit of a true 
university, and a French collége usually means a certain type of 
secondary school. However, this similarity in name seems to 
have created littleconfusion in our minds, and, oddly enough, of all 
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present day seats of learning, it is with the European University 
that our American College is most apt to be confounded. 

This supposed similarity has done far more harm than the 
persistence of ideas out of our own past. When Harvard College 
led the nation in adopting an almost free elective system, it was 
apparently under the impression that it was similar to a German 
University and could advantageously copy German methods. 
This attempt to borrow ideas from Europe, on the assumption of 
a similarity which did not exist, has done American education 
much harm, and all future changes in our methods should be 
made with a clear understanding of the profound differences be- 
tween us and Europe, and of the essentially American character 
of our college and of its educational problems. 

Underlying all the more superficial differences between the 
American college and the universities of Europe is the fundamen- 
tally different personnel of the student body. The importance of 
this distinction in discussing our higher education cannot be over- 
estimated, and must be faced fairly and squarely; while a thor- 
ough understanding of its real significance will enable us to under- 
stand other differences which spring from it, such as in the 
curriculum, methods of teaching and the peculiarly American 
undergraduate activities. 

The personnel of American college students differs from that 
of European universities in two ways, but both arise from a 
common cause, and are by no means wholly distinct. The first is 
a difference in aim, and the second is in background. They both 
follow most naturally from our democratic and widespread 
feeling that if a college education is good for some it must be good 
for all. Not many years ago the founding of a college was 
regarded as the most laudable use to which a man of means could 
devote his fortune. Colleges sprang up over night like mush- 
rooms, and soon there were so many that to justify their existence, 
and even to keep alive, they had to compete with each other for 
students, very much as if rival hospitals should compete for 
patients. This state of things, combined with our characteristic 
belief in education, naturally resulted in bringing wholly new 
elements into the student ranks which today are so important as 
quite to dominate the educational problem. 
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The first effect of this sudden rush for a college degree was an 
influx of a group, almost unknown in our earlier history, of 
college students who were not preparing themselves for a 
“learned” profession, but were destined for such callings as 
business, manufacturing and journalism. Today they con- 
stitute a decided majority of the student body and their influence 
on the spirit of higher education is enormous.' 

I am quite aware that many persons consider business to be 
just as professional as law or medicine; but after all a calling that 
can best be learned in the actual doing of its work is fundamen- 
tally different from one which demands years of preparatory 
study of its theoretical background, before there can be any real 
practice. The future man of affairs, it is true, can profit directly 
by such courses as economics, political and social science and the 
modern languages, or he can go to an out-and-out business 
college; but, even so, such training is of wholly secondary impor- 
tance compared to the actual school of the factory or the office; 
so that, except for an occasional course which may seem to have 
a “practical” bearing, the curriculum of the typical American 
college has no direct application for such students, and the fact 
that they constitute so large a portion of the student body must 
profoundly influence the spirit of the institution. 

In Europe the reverse is the case. In the universities of the 
Continent, particularly, by far the greater number of the students 
are planning to enter a “learned” profession, including that of 
teaching. In fact, it is incomprehensible to a European that with 
us so many future “men of affairs” can afford to spend four 
years, after their secondary schooling, in the alleged pursuit of 
higher education. 

The other element of this increased attendance at our colleges 
is due to the appearance of young men from homes devoid of any 
intellectual background whatever. They may be destined for 
business or the professions, but are alike in their lack of early 

1 The following figures, estimated from data obtained in the latest Directory of the living 
graduates of Yale University, show the steady decline in the proportion of students at Yale College 
who study for a profession after graduation. Of the living graduates who must have had pro- 
fessional schooling, there are 60 per cent. in the class of 1880, 50 per cent. in 1885, 48 per cent. in 


1890 and in 1895, 37 per cent. in 1900, 38 per cent. in 1905, $2 per cent. in 1910 and in 1915, and 
30 per cent. in 1920. 
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advantages. This element has increased tremendously since the 
World War, and since the general prosperity of the nation has 
made it possible for fathers to send their sons to college, whose 
own training stopped with the high school, if indeed it went so far. 
Certainly a very large proportion of our students come from 
homes without academic traditions, as is evident from the fact 
that their numbers are increasing much more rapidly than the 
population and also from the college statistics, which indicate a 
steadily decreasing percentage of the sons of men holding the 
bachelor’s degree. 

These two overlapping elements I have named constitute most 
of the student body of an American college. They exist of 
course abroad, but in far smaller numbers, and are almost 
negligible as an educational problem. But here their needs, 
their previous training and their outlook on life are at the root of 
most of our difficulties in higher education. Indeed it seems 
strange that this has not been more clearly recognized, and the 
resulting effect upon method and curriculum traced to its sources. 

Method undergoes an immediate and profound change as a 
result of the change in aim just mentioned. The fact that most 
of our students do not come to college to study any particular 
subject, and are not in search of learning for its own sake, has 
necessitated a wholly different system of teaching from that used 
in foreign universities. We find it necessary to hold almost 
daily recitations, repeated tests and quizzes, and semi-annual 
examinations. We require attendance at classes and have a 
marking system with quarterly reports. These various forms of 
stimuli, prodding and goading the reluctant student, are almost 
unknown abroad, where very few pursue a higher education unless 
they really want higher learning and are ready to work for it 
under their own initiative. However, it is not only in method 
but in the curriculum that the non-professional student in our 
colleges makes his presence felt. For the benefit of those who 
have no vocational or intellectual interest in their education, 
courses have been evolved to meet, not necessarily the true needs, 
but too often the wishes of these young dilettanti who are 
rather apt to be on the outlook for something easy and diverting. 

Both method and curriculum are also profoundly influenced by 
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the other element I have referred to, those devoid of an intel- 
lectual background in the home. For the benefit of this group, 
relatively new in American colleges, new and more elementary 
courses must be offered, and others modified, in a way that 
would not be necessary where certain mental experiences could be 
taken for granted. The high schools, which furnish most of such 
students to our colleges, are necessarily even more hampered by 
their earlier'deficiencies, and their teachers testify to the steady 
lowering of the standards they can maintain when the classes are 
filled with young immigrants or the children of immigrants 
imperfectly equipped with even one language. They find it 
quite impossible to carry the course of instruction as far as in a 
French Lycée or in a German Gymnasium, where a more homo- 
geneous body of students can go faster and reach a higher mental 
development by the time they are eighteen or nineteen, and ready 
for the university. Consequently our colleges have to do the 
work of the last two years of the best European schools, and 
cover ground that would already have been covered in a more 
highly civilized and more homogeneous community. They can- 
not and should not make the training for the professions their 
chief business, and must form the curriculum with a view to giving 
culture to those who have no foundation for it, and breadth of 
view to those whose mental horizon might otherwise be limited by 
Wall Street reports and the latest make of automobile. 

It is a remarkable comment on this supposedly practical 
nation of ours that our colleges have gone in for training for 
life in general instead of for a particular job, and so are much 
less utilitarian than any European university whose aim is mainly 
vocational, like our graduate schools. This introduction of a 
period of four years of general education between school and 
university training has many admirable features, especially for 
those whose education would otherwise end at eighteen, but it 
involves the serious drawback of a rather indefinite goal for the 
student, and so results in a less serious effort to reach it. In 
Europe, on the other hand, the university student’s whole career 
may depend upon his performance in an examination, and if he is 
ambitious, he works with feverish intensity, just as do our stu- 
dents of medicine and law in an atmosphere of reality that trans- 
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forms overnight the college loafer into the grind of the profes- 
sional school. But where general mental growth is the goal, we 
find only apathy, because its meaning and value are not really 
understood or properly presented, and the intellectual curiosity 
that leads to study for the sheer joy of learning something new is 
an even rarer commodity here than among older civilizations. 
The work consequently is done without enthusiasm and the 
general attitude is that of just meeting the requirements with as 
little effort as possible. Thus the type of curriculum needed by 
our non-professional students tends to produce a mental state 
which still further influences the spirit and method of the teaching. 

But an even more remarkable result of the seemingly aimless 
and unreal nature of the curriculum is seen in the amazing in- 
terest taken in extra-curriculum activities organized by the 
students themselves. These absorbing occupations are the direct 
result of a situation created by our mixed population, prosperity, 
democratic ideals and national temperament. The majority of 
our students reach college at an age when they are beginning to 
crave something practical, and yet, as we have seen, their future 
careers or home background, or both, require several more years 
of general education before they are ready to enter strictly 
professional schools, or the life of affairs with a well rounded 
preparation for its fullest enjoyment. These students must 
make up for deficiencies in language and literature at an age when 
the serious problems of life begin to be encountered. It is not 
then at all surprising that they should instinctively regard the 
pursuit of something so indefinite as hardly a red-blooded job, 
and we begin to understand why they have evolved an elaborate 
miniature world of affairs to satisfy this natural craving for 
experiencing life. Our extra-curriculum activities are as essen- 
tially American as is our democracy. They are practically 
unheard of on the Continent of Europe, and only faintly repre- 
sented in the “sports” of the English universities. Their 
multiplicity and their absorbing interest for undergraduates has 
often been discussed, but what is far more significant is the spirit 
in which they are undertaken. This spirit is what makes them 
so typically American and differentiates them so sharply from the 
sports of an English university. I mean the spirit of success 
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first and foremost, the spirit that makes captains of industry, 
successful politicians, advertising and efficiency experts, pro- 
moters and specialists in salesmanship. As a nation we worship 
dash and enterprise, and the college of student activities, within 
the college of books, is marvellously calculated to develop those 
qualities. It is as rigorous in its exactions, as ruthless in its 
judgments, as severe in its penalties as any faculty of the strictest 
professional school. The spirit of play is not the moving force. 
It is hard work from beginning to end. Started, presumably, as 
a form of recreation, the various activities have gradually become 
the really serious business of undergraduate life, and failure to 
participate in them to the limit of one’s ability means social 
ostracism. The student who avails himself of all the intellectual 
opportunities the College offers and only practices some sport for 
health and recreation is regarded as selfish. “He is doing noth- 
ing for the College,” is the verdict, even if years later his name, as 
an alumnus, may be one of its proudest boasts. 

Under this system, many so-called sports become a joyless 
drudgery, while “heeling” a college paper is as strenuous as is 
any tense competition in after life for some coveted position. 
Even the secret societies whose original aim was mainly friendly 
social intercourse take on the inflexible aspect of the social strata 
of a modern city, and produce the same kind of group conscious- 
ness. 

If, however, we admit that the real purpose of a college, 
especially in a democracy like ours, is the spread of culture, it 
seems like inefficiency to introduce into the educational menu a 
sauce so highly spiced that all the more nourishing dishes become 
flat and tasteless by comparison. Our students who introduced 
this ingredient are getting out of it just what they want, but are 
they the best judges? There is indeed no doubt that our young 
graduates are far more ready to cope with the world of affairs, 
because of their experience as managers, captains, editors, etc., 
than are their less sophisticated cousins abroad whose simpler 
undergraduate career has kept them more youthful, and ingen- 
uous; but compared on the mental plane, or on the basis of cultiva- 
tion, our young people are hopelessly outclassed, and seem very 
immature in all that involves the world of ideas and thought 
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beside their foreign cousins. These latter, on the Continent, 
with almost no extra-curriculum interests,—too few, in fact,— 
have used their leisure in reading and in exchanging ideas at the 
café or the club, an indoor sport that reacts very favorably upon 
the laboratory and the classroom, instead of setting up a counter 
attraction so compelling as football or inter-fraternity relations. 
Thus it seems that the spirit with which our students approach 
their sports and other undergraduate interests results in more 
harm than good, for if one must make a choice between the 
training that comes from a miniature world within the college,— 
which after all could be better acquired in actual experience after 
graduation,—or the developing and expanding of the mind at 
a time when it is most ready for such a process, there is little 
doubt which should be preferred. 

In spite of the handicaps I have mentioned,—the lack of definite 
purpose, inadequate early training, and the too absorbing charac- 
ter of undergraduate interests,—our colleges are surprisingly suc- 
cessful in the forming of character and in meeting the demands of 
a life of action. This is because they are so intensely American, 
perhaps more so than any other of our institutions, and have 
grown naturally and logically with their environment. But this 
isnot enough. True education should go further than satisfying 
the immediate demands of the people. It should aim to elevate 
those demands and should keep well beyond the actual horizon of 
those it educates. Such an aim does not involve a radical change 
in the spirit of the American college, nor the adoption of Euro- 
pean methods, but it does mean first a clear understanding of 
what we are about, and then a conscious effort to modify and 
alter whatever may not be working toward the best interests of 
education. 

If, as I have tried to show, a majority of our students go to 
college without a definite purpose, and if a very large percentage 
of them come from homes where books and ideas do not flourish, 
it seems evident that every effort should be made to humanize 
both groups during those precious years before it is too late. 
For many of them it is their only chance, and, for all, the enrich- 
ing of the mind should be made to assume the proportions of a 
purpose as definite as that of any vocational training. The first 
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two years of the college course, which are substantially equivalent 
to the last two of a French Lycée or an English public school, 
should have this as their chief aim, and a deliberate effort should 
be made to make true culture more and more attainable for all 
capable of receiving it, instead of leaving it to the possession of a 
privileged few. This programme differs from the present theory 
mainly in emphasis and in deliberate intent, with a clear under- 
standing of the needs of the type of young person we are dealing 
with. 

One might indeed almost argue from the great number of our 
colleges and their enrolled students that a spread of culture was 
already being achieved, but unfortunately instead of holding this 
aim steadfastly before the students our educators are only too 
apt to modify their curricula and methods to meet, not the needs 
but the ill-considered wishes, of their clients; as if a surgeon should 
act on his patient’s suggestions during an operation instead of 
following the dictates of his own experience. 

To consider some of the details of this programme of em- 
phasizing the cultural ideal, one of the most serious needs of 
the modern type of American student is a knowledge of English. 
I do not refer to the needs of foreign born students, or even of 
those with foreign born parents, but to the perfectly good Ameri- 
cans who come from homes where books are unknown and who 
have been reared on the movies and the literature of the Sunday 
Supplement. Not only are they unable to speak or write their 
own language correctly, but they do not understand it when it is 
spoken with precision, and are quite incapable of reading a page 
of any but the easiest kind of fiction. It is positively cruel to put 
a serious work into their hands and expect them to understand it 
and recite upon it without further assistance, while the professor 
who likes to use what his class would call high-brow language in 
his lectures, without resorting to colloguialisms and simplified 
paraphrases, finds that he is talking over their heads. They 
actually do not understand what he is saying. 

What is the remedy? Obviously English, and plenty of it, 
in the form of grammar, themes, literature and public speaking, 
and, second only in importance, enough of those languages from 
which English is derived to develop a knowledge of words and 
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expression that can only be gained by an understanding of Latin 
and French, with German and the rudiments of Greek added if 
possible. The necessity of some knowledge of Latin as a founda- 
tion for all serious reading or writing seems to me so important 
that I wish it might be required of every college student before 
he could take a degree in any department whatever from Bachelor 
of Arts to Bachelor of Finance, if such a degree should ever exist. 

Next in importance to a thorough training in his own language 
and its literature come history and the literatures of other 
nations, all of which should be required as an essential element 
in this humanizing and broadening process. Economics and the 
elements of the more fundamental sciences should also find a 
place among the required studies, thus leaving little or no room 
for electives beyond the choice between the sciences and the 
branches of literature and history taught in the second year. 

There is nothing really new in such a plan, except that it com- 
bines the required curriculum feature of a past generation with 
the teaching of modern subjects by modern methods. It would 
however give a new point of view to both the teacher and the pupil, 
and the latter should reach a mental maturity well beyond that 
attained under our present looser and more aimless system. 

At the end of two years, say at the age of twenty, the college 
student should then be ready to begin his vocational, or at any 
rate his pre-vocational, training. Four years of the pursuit of 
culture is too long, considering the material we are dealing with, 
and the increasing stress of business and professional life. There- 
fore the junior and senior years should be made up of courses 
leading to some specific career. This again is nothing new, 
except for the horizontal cleavage between vocational and general 
studies, which I am advocating instead of the present vertical 
alignment, in which courses in the Humanities and in highly 
technical subjects may be taken simultaneously, a practice quite 
common in the upper undergraduate classes of our universities. 
That such an arrangement is bad, is the testimony of many 
teachers who have tried in vain to awaken interest in the Human- 
ities in the face of the keen competition of really technical 
courses. As soon as the student begins actual preparation for 
his life work, all else pales by comparison. It does not work to 
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run two such different standards and methods as the cultural and 
vocational side by side. 

Dealing with the question of how to reduce the overwhelming 
absorption of our students in the extra-curriculum activities to 
reasonable proportions, is more difficult. During the second half 
of the college course the fact that the classroom work would be 
similar to that of our graduate schools should result in a dimin- 
ished attention to organized athletics and similar distractions; 
but the earlier years would still be complicated by the rival 
claims of sports, publications, dramatic and musical organiza- 
tions, and these would naturally survive in a measure throughout 
the course. All these interests are admirable when undertaken in 
the right spirit, and not driven to the excess we see today, and it 
would naturally be the aim of all educators to develop that reason- 
able spirit toward them which goes with real recreation and sport 
for sport’s sake. Revive the true love of play in the place of pur- 
poseless loafing or joyless “activities” and the problem is solved. 

The changes I have proposed with a view to answering some of 
the questions raised by a study of the more outstanding differ- 
ences between our colleges and the universities of Europe may 
be summarized as follows: The two first years to be devoted 
to general courses in the Humanities designed to meet the needs 
of the majority of American students. The last two years to 
be planned to satisfy the natural craving of most young people 
over twenty years of age for studies of a practical nature, and to 
shorten the period of preparation for the professions. These 
two programmes to be distinct in order to emphasize their pur- 
pose and so avoid a conflict between their necessarily different 
aims and methods. Finally the peculiarly American problem of 
extra-curriculum activities to be met by a determined effort to 
develop a more genuine recreational spirit and a more just sense 
of values among the students. Such changes could be made, I 
believe, without seriously altering the essential character of our 
colleges, but in any case, changes are desirable when indicated by 
changed conditions, and by a clearer perception of the influences 
that have made the American college as it is today so essentially 
different from the universities of Europe. 


Henry A. PERKINS. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE DARNED FOOL 
BY MITCHELL BRONK 


Ir was one of the revelations of the war time from which we 
have recently emerged, the fact brought out by the investigations 
of that war time, that a majority of us, at any rate of our fellow 
creatures, are not nearly so intelligent as we should be, as we 
thought we were. Still, we had known it all along, as well as 
Shakespeare’s Puck: ‘‘ What fools these mortals be!” But it was 
quite another proposition to have the truth set down in black and 
white; that is, in the merciless figures and statistical tables with 
which our governmental and professional psychologists con- 
fronted us. We had been complacently shutting our eyes to a 
whole lot of things. That the average man lacks average horse 
sense was one of them. That war time was an eye-opener in this 
respect also. : 

It is unnecessary to repeat the figures. They have been 
given the widest sort of publicity by the press, both popular and 
scientific. Indeed so much has been said of the results of the 
numerous “intelligence tests” that have been carried on by 
official and private investigators,—even Mr. Edison has been 
trying his hand at it,—and especially about that evidently fair 
testing of a million and a half drafted men, that many a decent 
citizen has lain awake nights, disquieted in mind, wondering just 
where he comes in: Is he a moron, or merely feeble-minded, or an 
ordinary fool, or simply stupid, or passably bright, or maybe of 
the intelligentsia? We had the swelled heads of maturity, or of 
old age, the most of us, and here come along these people declar- 
ing that one-half of us never have and never will develop mental 
capacity beyond the stage represented by a twelve years old child. 
We feel like saying, if that is all that evolution can do for a fellow, 
why shouldn’t we join the ranks of the Fundamentalists and 
Mr. Bryan, and give Evolution also our curses and kicks? 

Seriously, however, the fact of general mental incompetence 
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has an important as well as interesting bearing upon our daily 
contact with our fellows. It must be taken into account in all 
our affairs and social intercourse. The man with whom I am 
dealing or associating may not be a moron, or in Division I, II, or 
III, of the Fool Class, but I must always reckon with the possi- 
bility that he is. So I will be guarded against many disappoint- 
ments, misplaced confidences, and useless endeavours; will spare 
myself many profound sayings; will not be forever casting my 
metaphorical precious pearls before metaphorical swine; will live 
a happier, more useful and efficient life; or if, on the other hand, 
I prefer to live the other kind of life, will more wisely go about the 
business of deceiving, cheating, and robbing my brother men. 
There is a saying of Schiller’s, “Against stupidity the very gods 
fight unvictorious.” 

Take the gold brick expert, the peddler of worthless mining and 
oil stock, the thirty-per-cent.-on-your-money promoter; they all 
work their game through a shrewd understanding of this truth, 
which so many of us honest Christians and Jews disregard. 
That is why we call them sharpers. It was good news to them, 
the word of the psychologists that the world is full of suckers; 
they didn’t know there were so many! We others keep repeat- 
ing, as a sort of Coué formula, Abraham Lincoln’s half-truthful 
saying about the difficulty of fooling “‘the people” —and they get. 
us and our money. It is civic blasphemy to speak the names of 
Lincoln and Barnum in the same breath, but still P. T. Barnum 
understood the kidney of his fellow creatures fairly well, and 
became famous and rich by assuming that there are lots of people 
who are not overbright and are, therefore, gullible. 

The professional wizards are always with us. They seem to 
make a living; many of them have savings bank accounts. The 
artists who for hire pry into the future; tell us things that not 
even God Himself knows; read our fortunes, offhand or from the 
hand or from the inside of a glass ball; hypnotize us with their 
colored turbans and garbled Hindoo phrases; point out magical 
medicine-less, operation-less roads to health and easy streets to 
salvation ;—their stock in trade is mostly the childish simplicity 
of grown men and women. 

I shall never forget several conversations—for her they were 
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confessions—that I had with a fat, good natured old lady who 
dispensed clairvoyance for many years not far from that famous 
center of light and learning, the New York Public Library. Her 
profession was for her half honest and half humbug, but empirical 
psychology had for her no unsounded depths. She told me of the 
kind of people who frequented her studio and related no end of 
interesting experiences that had befallen her, giving away, 
incidentally, some tricks of her trade. Finally, when I inquired 
point blank how she “‘did it”, she answered: “I used to wonder 
how, myself; but I don’t any longer, for I have learned what a 
large number of fools there are in the world, anyhow here in New 
York, eager to be fooled and willing handsomely to pay you for 
doing it.” The woman has retired now, I am happy to state, and 
is enjoying a comfortable old age in a pretty little villa over in 
North New Jersey somewhere; but a multitude of her successors 
are still playing the game. The writers of advertisements, taken 
as a whole, are as honest a craft as one will find anywhere; they 
know that in their trade honesty is emphatically the best policy. 
But they play constantly, as indeed does everyone who has any- 
thing to do with selling goods, upon the general stupidity of 
prospective customers. The suggestion of the advertisement 
must never be obscure or recondite. The advertising man must 
not only put his stuff across, but must put it into the heads of a 
large number of people whose craniums are thick and dense. A 
great advertising specialist has asserted that every successful 
advertisement must be comprehensible by children. “If the 
child misses the appeal of your words or picture, then thousands 
of grown men and women will,” he would say in lecturing his 
office force. There again is that forty-five per cent. of the 
statisticians; forty-five per cent. of the hundred million estimated, 
who intellectually will never be older than twelve years. 

It is unnecessary to bring this matter to the attention of 
teachers; they know too much about it already. It is the joke, 
burden, and tragedy of their profession. In elementary schools 
it mixes things all up, for here the teacher has a composite class, 
of near-imbeciles and the brilliant minded and everything be- 
tween, and they must all be instructed together. Happily, some 
communities are beginning to recognize how unintelligently they 
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too have acted in this respect, and are providing separate classes 
or schools for weak-minded and backward children. But it is 
still one of the big problems in education. Colleges pick their 
students, or are supposed to, and one would think that the task of 
a college instructor, dealing as he does with the intellectual élite, 
would be vastly easier than that of the elementary teacher. 
But it seems that it isn’t. There are the entrance examinations; 
and sometimes they are pretty stiff; but, oh, how many numskulls 
sift through them! And sift through the four years of a college 
course, one might add. Talking about it, a president said to me, 
“We put in the gold and there comes out the calf.” The pro- 
fessor of French in an American college, one given high rank by 
the Carnegie Foundation, was showing me a bundle of examina- 
tion papers that he had been looking over. There were humour- 
ous things in those papers, but other things that were actually 
pitiful, such amazing stupidity did they reveal. And yet the 
young men who wrote them had been studying French, not 
usually regarded as a difficult language, four and five years; two 
years in expensive fitting schools, with native teachers, and then 
here in this college. “‘Would you think it?” was the professor’s 
only but despairing comment. How some people can mark 
examination papers and come out of it with a clear conscience, 
we wonder! They doubtless are of the opinion, as we all are 
now-a-days, that other things besides intelligence adorn a college. 
Anyhow, the scholastic stupidities of our college students afford 
decidedly available material for comic papers and funny column- 
ists. Another professor, professor in a big university, said: 
“What troubles me most is not that some of my students finish a 
course deplorably ignorant of the subject, but that some of them 
‘do not even know what it was all about.” 

The school boy and the college student, as well as some of their 
parents, will be ready with the rejoinder that the fault is not all on 
one side; that if Jack is a dull boy, or even a dunce, his teacher is 
another. It is only too true—sometimes; as school boards and 
principals and college trustees and presidents know to their 
grief. 

Text books on public speaking never fail to proffer the counsel, 
“Don’t underestimate the intelligence of your audience.” The 
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very contrary of this should be advised. If the public speaker 
does not “talk down” to his audience, it will very likely get up and 
go out; at least not come again. If the preacher or lecturer can- 
not dismount from his high horse of learning and culture in 
addressing an ordinary company of listeners, he must not expect 
his audiences to be more than mere handfuls. In any large town, 
to be sure, the “intellectual”’ preacher will be able to gather an 
abundant congregation of his own kind; but the great crowds that 
fill Sunday after Sunday many huge church auditoriums all over 
England and America are addressed by men who pour forth, with 
intense energy, be it said, torrents of what their highbrow critics 
regard as religious bunk: religion expressed in the terms of 
platitude, slang, kindergarten talk, and sentimental story. 
Perhaps it is all that; but it is the level and limit of the average 
*‘popular” congregation. They like it, come again, and bring 
their friends with them, as visitors to provincial small cities are 
urged to do by roadway signs. Most preachers who will make 
honest confession and who have any skill in reading an audience 
will tell you that in half their sermonizing what they say may 
reach God and the angels but certainly passes over the heads 
rather than into the minds of their hearers. A distinguished 
professor of homiletics advises his students to preach many 
sermons to children, for through them one always reaches the 
adults of the congregation. 

Right here lay much of the secret of Emerson’s popularity asa - 
teacher of philosophy. ‘Profound commonplaces,” someone has 
called the paragraphs that he gathered into what he named 
“Essays”. He adapted those essays to an intelligence that was 
certainly not above the average. The philosophers of the schools 
are contemptuously amused when we speak of Emerson; but high 
school boys and girls read him gladly. So too Longfellow will 
always be the popular American poet, because the most of his 
verse was written, intentionally or not, with that forty-five per 
cent. of the population who are mentally below par in mind. 

All this may be said over again anent journalism and story 
writing. There will always be, thank God!—or let us hope— 
enough intelligent and superintelligent people in the world to 
warrant the publication of The Boston Transcript and such papers 
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as The New York Evening Post used to be, but those people will 
never be more than a small minority; so why should we worry and 
grow pessimistic because so many of our friends and fellow 
townspeople prefer morning and evening newspapers that impress 
us as being common of thecommon? Or why should it be a great 
wonder to us that fictionists like Laura Jean Libbey and Harold 
Bell Wright outclass writers like Henry James and William Dean 
Howells as best sellers? The photoplay that you chance to see 
is undoubtedly low in the sense of inane, and wearies you before 
half unrolled; but you can learn from the looks of two-thirds 
the people around you in the theatre that it is not too low for 
them, that for many of them it is high art—as high dramatic art 
as they are able to attain. 

Incompetence is largely unintelligence, and in this unintelli- 
gence the most of the mistakes, disasters, and various other 
troubles of the workaday life have their origin. Factory superin- 
tendents tell us how difficult it is to train new help in the simplest 
mechanical operations or to do things in the right way; of the 
wasted material and broken machinery, to say nothing of the loss 
of life and limb, for which the stupidity of workmen is responsible. 
We shudder to think how our lives are hourly at the mercy of 
woeful thickheadedness as we are carried about and down and up 
in the various vehicles of modern transportation. In the shop 
where we purchase the necessities and luxuries of life we endure 
tiresome delays and in the end get the wrong article, or have to 
pay for it twice, because so many of the service people of those 
shops are children in intelligence. If we “go to law”, mayhap 
our legal affairs will be scrambled worse than eggs ever are by the 
sheer obtuseness of the lawyer to whom we in our own obtuseness 
entrusted them. Nor do we fare any better at the hands of the 
fool of a physician, if ours happens to be such, and thank our 
lucky stars if we recover from the illness or injury alive and 
tolerably whole. It makes one long for the day when Rossum’s 
Universal Robots shall get to doing things for us. They have 
brains, if no souls! 

Or consider bureaucracy, our all too numerous public servants 
high and low, entrusted with business that vitally involves our 
welfare and happiness. Their shortcomings and inadequacy are 
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commonly attributed to their dishonesty and greed, but more 
often are due to Simon Pure simplemindedness. In legislative 
halls they enact laws profoundly nonsensical; in courts pronounce 
decrees and decisions that make both the angels and the demons 
weep; and in a thousand bureaus of town, city, and State cease- 
lessly exasperate us by the things that they are supposed to know 
and do but don’t. Why should we blame anyone, by the way, 
for the unreasonable intricacies and amazing queerness of the 
income tax laws? The people responsible for them just didn’t 
know any better. 

Watch a trolley car or subway or elevated train discharge and 
take on passengers in New York or any large city. As a rule 
these two transactions are carried on in such a way that the 
entering crowd jams itself against those who are coming out of the 
car, to the delay, discomfort, and sometimes injury of all con- 
cerned. Time and again I have asked officials and employees of 
these lines of travel why the passengers could not pass out 
through the front and enter by the rear doors, simultaneously, 
as is done on most railroads. I never get an answer, unless a 
dull look of incomprehension and wonderment be regarded as 
such. Again, there is the little, insignificant matter of our 
copper coins. Why can we not have, as we have been clamouring 
for years to have, two- and three-cent coppers, and so be spared 
the bother of going down twice or thrice into our trousers pocket 
when we buy a newspaper or when a collection plate passes by? 
Why, because someone has not sense enough to give them to us. 
Or why are buttons still sewed upon our coats with perishable 
thread, as our grandmothers did it? Or why are not puncture 
proof automobile tires manufactured? Or why don’t the writers 
of our jazz music give more variety to their productions? Or, 
even, why doesn’t the plumber bring his tools with him to a job? 
For the same reason—because so many people are, frankly, 
darned fools. Yet I keep these words of Oliver Goldsmith in 
mind: “‘ Were I to be angry at men being fools, I could here find 
ample room for declamation; but, alas! I have been a fool my- 
self; and why should I be angry with them for being something 
so natural to every child of humanity?” 

We are living in a heyday of democracy. All the world now 
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accepts the rule of the people as the correct thing in government. 
Our faith in democracy, nevertheless, suffers many a severe strain 
by being reminded of Demos’s insistent stupidity. Accordingly 
we are inclined to say, Why, yes, it would be a splendid arrange- 
ment, would this government of, by, and for the people, if only 
the people had more sense! 

I am not a pessimist. Things are better than they used to be; 
are always better than they used to be. But there is big room for 
improvement. We and our neighbours and the world must 
strive to become at least ordinarily sagacious; or a little better 
than that. If only our first parents in Eden had eaten their fill 
of the fruit of the tree of the knowledge of good and evil, instead 
of simply taking a bite or two! But as they did not, we ourselves 
must work out our own salvation from the sin of witlessness. 

We can never accomplish this advancement by education. It 
helps, but is altogether inadequate. Education and intelligence 
are not all at one and the same thing. “Educated fools” is an 
ancient byword. But I am prescribing no remedy, suggesting no 
correctives for stupidity; merely stating the problem, deploring 
the fact of its universality. 

It may be wondered why, instead of entitling this discussion, 
The Problem of the Fool, the inelegant expression Darned Fool has 
been used. Well, because we feel that way about it. Whether 
he be a natural born fool or a fool of his own volition, whether he 
be our own self or the other man, he brings about and upon us, 
as has been seen, much toil and trouble, and we voice our resent- 
ment with that mildest word in profane language, “darned”. 


BRonK. 


MICHAEL THE PASTOR 
BY ROBERT WITHINGTON 


In these days of the deification of Labour, it is fitting to turn 
to a Prophet who, a century ago and more, preached the delights 
of the Land—to whom the “simple annals of the poor” were of 
far greater interest than the chronicles of kings. The labourer 
has become a lord, the ouvrier omnipotent, the arbeiter an arbiter, 
since Wordsworth wrote; but the sordid and the commonplace 
are with us yet. 


I 


When we think of a pastoral poem, our minds go back to Theoc- 
ritus and Virgil, to the eclogues of the Romans and the idylls of 
the Greeks; to the Italian and French descendants of these types, 
and, above all, to the Shepherd’s Calendar, the first great pastoral 
poem in our language. It is not necessary to review the history 
of the pastoral in English before the publication of Michael in 
1800: this form of art took various shapes in Elizabethan days 
at the hands of Sidney, Greene, Peele, Lyly, and Lodge—not to 
mention other writers of their time; it sometimes appeared 
clothed in prose, sometimes in verse, sometimes in semi-dramatic 
form, and even invaded the drama itself in such plays as As You 
Like It. 

A “pastor” is, of course, a shepherd; but pastoral poetry— 
while primarily poetry about shepherds—soon became more 
inclusive. It dealt with people who were interested in the field 
life of the shepherds, with people who had no sheep to tend, but 
wished they had. And so, in their poetry they pretended they 
had—and they gave themselves conventional names and idealized 
an existence which, in reality, does not lack a sordid element. 
The non-dramatic pastorals breathed forth a rarefied odor of new- 
mown hay, of brilliant flowers, of blossoming shrubs. Soft 
lights shine on gentle slopes; zephyrs murmur in the trees; Colin 
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Clout joins Marie Antoinette in the Petit Trianon. . . . When 
the shepherds sit on the grassy knolls there are no snakes, no 
insects, no mosquitoes; no mud soils their garments, no rocks 
scratch their slippers, no biting winds make them shiver. If a 
storm comes, they can abandon their surroundings and seek 
shelter from the elements: 
But see, the Welkin thicks apace, 
And stouping Phcebus steepes his face: 
Yts time to hast us homeward. 
They are as carefree as is the chorus of a light opera, which sings 
its Brown October Ale regardless of the sleet outside the theatre, 
dancing under a painted forest which rain cannot harm, in silken 
hose untouched by the unpleasant slush of reality. If some 
bitter blast strike the shepherd, it comes from the cold heart of 
his mistress—and he finds a keen pleasure in voicing his woes 
with sweetly modulated minor chords: 
Therewith affrayed, I ranne away: 
But he, that earst seemd but to playe, 
A shaft in earnest snatched, 
And hit me running in the heele: 
For then I little smart did feele, 
But soone it sore encreased; 
And now it ranckleth more and more, 
And inwardly it festreth sore, 
Ne wote I how to cease it.’ 
‘Thomalin, I pittie thy plight 
_ Perdie with Love thou diddest fight . . . 
And if, in Arcadia, life is not all “singing, and shouting, and 
jolly chere,”’—if ‘‘ Winter is come that blowes the bitter blaste, 
And after Winter dreerie death does hast,”—even decomposition 


is poetic—in Arcadia. 


The story of Michael is not laid in Arcadia. Wordsworth 
never went there, and he never cared to go. Michael himself 
lived in Grasmere; the ruins of the Sheepfold were known to the 
poet, and the story he tells was founded on something which 
actually happened. Wordsworth was not, of course, the first 
writer of pastorals to desert the Watteau shepherds—realism 
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had existed, ironical with Gay, pessimistic and oppressive with 
Crabbe. Like Crabbe, and perchance Goldsmith, he cast no 
romantic glamour about the hero and heroine of his poem, 
though Michael lacks the tender melancholy of The Deserted 
Village. Aged shepherds may, to be sure, be found in the older 
pastorals, but which of them had “‘one foot in the grave”? And 
if there were few elderly shepherdesses, there were also few 
married ones. Many readers find the element of uncertainty 
and doubt which exists until a mistress accepts her lover an 
essential of the “romantic”; and perhaps because they think of 
the love in the older pastorals as too ephemeral, or rather let us 
say too spiritual, to be tied down to marriage vows, and certifi- 
cates, and laws, they feel that the married love of Michael and 
Isabel is less romantic than Astrophel’s for Stella. Who would 
harness a butterfly? Can we imagine Colin and Rosalind ready 
to “give their bodies to the family mould”? No; for in the older 
pastoral, “‘the name of friend is more than family,” and the ties 
are more intellectual, more passionate, than the family ties 
celebrated by Wordsworth—or rather they are less prosaic, less 
(dare one say?) bourgeois. 

In the older pastorals, the fathers were kept in the background. 
Of course they existed; but the poets regarded the shepherds 
and shepherdesses as bright beings, without thinking how they 
came into existence. Family cares were not subjects for poetry 
—a cold mistress, a wound of Cupid’s arrow, these are other 
matters. What ardent young suitor thinks of the butcher’s 
bills as he presses his adored one to his heart? 

The love of parent for child was not the love of which the older 
pastorals sang. Emotion enough there was, but it concerned 
another type of love. We must not forget that however lowly 
the shepherds were, they were (in Elizabethan days) not peasants. 
They were susceptible and refined, they could feel subtly—in 
short, they were noble, even if they mowed hay or milked cows. 
Indeed, it was the latter which made them “romantic” to the 
Court circle of the times (for it is as romantic to milk cows if you 
are used to conversing with kings, as it is to converse with kings 
if you are used to milking cows. That is “romantic” which is 
removed from the day’s work by space or time: the Italian 
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peasant, Buffalo Bill, the fifteenth century, are all romantic to us 
—but Buffalo Bill was perhaps not a romantic figure to the cow- 
boy). If these swains and milkmaids remind us of the farm, it is of 
the model farm—where the dairy is spotless, and the stalls with- 
out a germ. We are dealing, in the older pastorals, not with 
Michaels and Lukes, but with Thomalins, Palinodes, and 
Astrophels. 

And yet, Michael has something in common with Astrophel— 
for did he not dwell in the Evening Star, and did he not love 
it? It is harder to find similarities than differences between the 
two kinds of pastoral—and Michael wrote no sonnets to his Stella! 
His Star was his home—not the wife of another man... . 

The fact that Michael is written in blank verse need not de- 
tain us. It is not the meter which the older poets would have 
chosen for their pastorals, and it often leads Wordsworth danger- 
ously near the commonplace. But his is the pastoral of the 
commonplace—of Easedale, not of Arcady. 

Who can imagine the earlier shepherds victims of financial 
difficulties? Poor Spenser knew poverty well enough, but 
Colin did not put his name to a note. There is, however, 
nothing essentially unpoetic in the idea of money, any more 
than in that of a steam engine (out of which Kipling has made 
poetic capital) or the Chicago stock-yards. Michael finds him- 


self in somewhat the same situation as did Antonio when he. 


sought the aid of Shylock; and Prospero was dispossessed, and 
Rosalind and Celia were not burdened with wealth when they 
wandered into the Forest of Arden. Poverty (not want) is more 
“romantic” than wealth,—but financial dealings are too practical 
for poetry. Witness Richard Bateman, to whom a bank came to 
mean more than the edge of a stream: 


He was a parish-boy—at the church-door 

They made a gathering for him, shillings, pence, 

And halfpennies, wherewith the neighbors bought 

A basket, which they filled with pedlar’s wares; 

And, with this basket on his arm, the lad 

Went up to London, founda masterthere . . . 
. grew wondrous rich, 

And left estates and monies to the poor 
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And, at his birthplace, built a chapel, floored 

With marble which he sent from foreign lands. 

These thoughts, and many others of like sort, 

Passed quickly through the mind of Isabel 

And her face brightened. 
An eminently practical passage—but in Arcady they were not 
always practical. In Elizabethan verse, one did not ask who 
paid the swains and milkmaids for cutting grass or churning 
butter; and instead of suggesting the pay envelope at the end of 
a forty-eight-hour week, Spenser shows them gathering flowers 
and filling baskets: 

Before them yode a lusty Tabrere 


That to the many a Horne-pype playd 
Whereto they dauncen, eche one with his mayd. 


The Elizabethan pastoral—written with a keen sympathy for 
shepherds—was not supercilious, even if it was unreal. The 
Areopagus did not look down on the country-people—those that 
it created, at allevents. Gay, later, waxed satirical; the pastoral 
proper, in the period of the Restoration, was insipid, unreal, and 
artificial, like the age. Later, at the hands of Gray, Gold- 
smith, Cowper, Crabbe, and Burns, “the short and simple annals 
of the poor” took on a feeling and sympathy which prepared the 
way for Wordsworth. Even Colin might have sung responsive 
to his Rosalind at Sweet Auburn in its palmy days, and neither 
Isabel nor Michael would have hesitated to entrust Luke to the 
care of the nameless schoolmaster. 

Wordsworth wrote with a desire to tell straightforwardly a 
tale of his neighbourhood; the Areopagus rather sought to exercise 
their poetic pens. Wordsworth felt the tragedy he knew—the 
others enjoyed the sentiments of their creations. Spenser and 
Sidney masqueraded as shepherds under assumed names—and 
in doing so, they lent to their peasants the graces of the courtier. 
Wordsworth could not masquerade—nor did he seek to; his 
sympathy was not for a creation of his own, nor was his pen 
working out an artistic “exercise.” Both Spenser and Words- 
worth had a grave moral aim in their verse, and both felt a 
sincere sympathy with the people of their pastorals—but the 
matter of these pastorals was as far apart as are the poles, 
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In a sub-title Wordsworth describes his poem as a “pastoral” — 
but in the poem itself he gives it another name: 
It was the first 
Of shepherds, . . . 


Whom I already loved; net “a 
For their own sakes, but for the fields and hills 


Where was their occupation and abode. 
Spenser did not write “domestic tales” —and one feels that this 
poem of Wordsworth’s is, after all, a pastoral only because it 
deals with a shepherd’s family. The spirit of the poem would 
hardly have been changed if Michael had been a farmer or a 
villager. Spenser loved nature, but his emphasis is at least 
as much on manner as it is on matter; Wordsworth—earnest and 
serious—puts his emphasis on matter, and his manner suffers. 
Insofar as the Devonshire poems of Barnes and the novels of 
Hardy deal with shepherds, they may be called “pastoral”; and 
the Wessex tales which tell domestic stories of shepherds carry on 
the Wordsworth tradition. Goldsmith and Crabbe told “do- 
mestic tales” which did not deal with shepherds; Spenser and the 
others told of shepherds, though they did not write “domestic 
tales.” In Michael, Wordsworth unites the material of Spenser 
(that is, shepherds) with the spirit of Crabbe, or Cowper, or of 
Goldsmith. In this union, the material is changed (as it must of 
necessity be changed); the shepherd becomes a homely figure 
rather than a romantic one: he is a man who 


Performed all kinds of labor for his sheep 
And for the land, his small inheritance. 


Who owned the land where Palinode and Piers stood as they 
watched the Mayday revels, concerns us little, or whether the 
owner inherited it or acquired it by ‘purchase. Wordsworth is 
careful to let us know that, on the death of Isabel, “three years, 
or a little more”’ after that of Michael, 


the estate 
Was sold, and went into a stranger’s hands. 


Another practical detail quite un-Arcadian, 
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Chiefly because the scene was laid, not in Arcady but in Gras- 
mere; because the peasants are real, not “romantic”; because the 
tale is domestic, and the love therein that of husband for wife, of 
parents for child; because the poem deals with commonplace 
people, and is written by one who was as much a philosopher as he 
was a poet, and no more a poet than he was critic and theorist, 
Michael shows novelty. Mr. E. C. Knowlton, whose scholarly 
and excellent paper on the novelty of Michael as a pastoral ap- 
peared in the Publications of the Modern Language Association 
for December, 1920, notes also the new attitude toward the use 
of the eclogue, in so far as it is autobiographical; he emphasizes 
the dignity of the style, which is almost Biblical at times, and the 
revelation of the noble feelings of a man of lowly station. 

But the chief question raised by the poem is this: Is the com- 
monplace unpoetical? Wordsworth thought it was not, and 
Mr. Knowlton suggests that he was right. If some of the pas- 
sages recall the Bible—‘‘in fact,” says Mr. Knowlton, “‘from the 
moral earnestness and delicate naturalness of Michael, one might 
be reading a story companion to those of Ruth, Joseph, or 
especially, Abraham and Isaac”’—some others.are prose in meter. 
The poem illustrates the strength of Wordsworth, but also his 
weakness; and if simplicity was reproduced, the language was 
often too simple—or rather too commonplace—for true poetry. 
The commonplace can be treated poetically, but when the poetry 
therein is found, the commonplace ceases to exist. Mr. Knowl- 
ton notes that the poem is reducible “‘to the simple presentation 
of areal man”. If, however, “‘no such character had appeared 
in pastoral before,”’—if “the conventions of pseudo-paganism 
and the literary purpose and artifice of certain work of classical 
antiquity were inadequate for the introduction of a real man,” — 
should one not change his definition of pastoral? Ought a 
pastoral, as we understand it, to portray “‘real men”? Astro- 
phel and Cuddie and Hobbinol are not real men—granted; but 
when one speaks of a pastoral, it is they who come to mind rather 
than Michael, who seems rather to be the hero of a “domestic 
tale” than of a pastoral poem. 

Wordsworth calls his poem a pastoral, and Mr. Knowlton 
shows wherein the novelty of this pastoral consists. But is not 
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the element of artificialty almost inherent in the pastoral, as we 
accept the term? Is it not almost a conventional poem by 
definition? Emotion there is in this poem of Wordsworth’s, but 
it is not that of the earlier pastoral, which, though artificial, is not 
commonplace. If we grant that such a production as Michael is a 
“pastoral”, another question is raised: Is the new an advance 
upon the old? Here we enter into the realm of taste, and each 
reader must answer for himself. 

In invading the field of the pastoral, the human shepherd has 
driven out the artificial shepherd of the older literature. The 
labourer became a figure to reckon with in the poetry of the 
eighteenth century; he may dominate it before the twenty-first. 
But Cuddie and Thenot were poets, and Michael was inartic- 
ulate—he needed a poet to express his sensitiveness. We may 
be, as Carlyle says, poets if we read a poem well, if we understand 
what the poet is expressing, if we recognize our own thoughts in 
the beauty of another’s phrase, and appreciate that beauty, 
But we are not poets if we are inarticulate, though we may have 
poetic tendencies if we are sensitive. The sordid, the common- 
place, cannot be called poetry, unless (as here) they are trans- 
muted into poetry by a poet. It is just now the fashion to deny 
poetry the element of artificiality; some would refuse the name 
to such a writer as Pope, at one time considered the leading poet 
of his age. On the other hand are those who, finding that the 
commonplace outweighs the beautiful, that simplicity has been 
carried too far, in this poem of Wordsworth’s, would deny that it 
is a pastoral (as that term should be used), though they must 
admit that Michael was a “‘pastor,” 

And in his shepherd’s calling he was prompt 
And watchful more than ordinary men. 
Rosert WITHINGTON. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 
BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 


THE oil scandal at Washington is bad, and may be worse. Let 
us for a moment assume the worst. Let us assume what is 
possible, but has not yet been proved, that it involves some 
actual corruption, more indiscretion, and still more blundering, 
entailing loss to the Government. Such things would be bad; but 
they would not be the worst of it. They would not be the worst 
of it, even if every rumour were a concrete charge, and every 
charge were proved to be true. There would be—indeed, there 
is—something immeasurably worse; something that is not merely 
the rumour of loose-tongued scandal-mongers, nor mere assump- 
tion for sake of argument, but actual, obvious, demonstrated 
fact. That is, that the purpose of the investigators—I mean, of 
course, the Senatorial investigators—seems often to be not so 
much to ascertain the truth, without fear or favour, as to shield 
members of their own political party and to attack and if pos- 
sible to destroy members of the other party; and that even in the 
public press, and in popular conversation upon the subject, the 
paramount sentiment seems to be not abhorrence of the alleged 
crimes, but of solicitude lest the exposure injure this or that 
Presidential candidate, or of exultation over the impairment of 
some other candidate’s prospects of nomination and election. 
It is not a quest and a demand for justice, but a game of party, 
even of factional, politics; which has been too greatly played not 
in the spirit of thoughtful men judiciously seeking the establish- 
ment of truth and justice, but in that of an insensate lynching 
mob, intent on the butchery of victims, regardless of their guilt 
or innocence. That is the most serious feature of the whole case. 
The nation can survive malfeasance in office, as it has frequently 
hitherto done. It could not long survive the general regarding 
of official malfeasance not from the point of view of patriotism 
and justice but from that of partisan or factional interest. 
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An eminent British statesman was subjected to unfavourable 
criticism, not so very long ago, because immediately after his 
retirement from high office he purposed to make literary mer- 
chandise of the special knowledge of governmental affairs which 
he had acquired during and by means of his public service. 
Recognizing the justice of the criticism, he abandoned the plan, 
which had promised him much profit. There was a widespread 
and strongly-expressed feeling that in that renunciation he 
pursued the course of honour. Recent occurrences and revela- 
tions have suggested the pertinence of raising a similar point in 
the case of high officials who leave the public service for private 
employment. Such a change of occupation is of course quite 
legal; with certain limitations concerning the character of em- 
ployment, apparently applying to minor more than to major 
officials—after the manner of the net which caught the little 
fishes but let the big ones go. And such change is sometimes 
necessary for the official’s own sake, in view of the small com- 
pensation made by the Government, and it is inevitable in case 
of the officials whose limited terms of service expire. But when 
a man for neither of those reasons retires from an important 
Government place, and at once, at an extraordinarily large 
remuneration, enters the service of a corporation which has 
dealings with the Government, and perhaps with that very 
department of it with which he was connected, an unpleas- 
ant impression is inevitably produced. Human nature being 
what it is, it is difficult to avoid the thought that he is thus 
employed in order that he may use the special knowledge of 
governmental affairs, or the personal influence with other govern- 
ment officials, which he acquired while in the Government’s 
service, for the advantage of his new employers in their dealings 
with the Government, and thus in fact to the disadvantage of the 
Government of which he was recently.a part. If a lawyer, after 
serving a corporation in a most confidential capacity, should 
suddenly transfer his services to a rival concern, for vastly 
higher fees, he could scarcely escape unpleasant suspicions. It is 
a pertinent question whether the existing law concerning private 
employment of former officials should not be made more com- 


prehensive and stringent. 
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Seldom in human history has pernicious propaganda been more 
crushingly rebuked, or the courageous and righteous course of a 
great nation been more splendidly vindicated, than in the results 
thus far disclosed of the unofficial but tremendously authoritative 
American Commission in Germany. For the last two or three 
years the changes have been rung, with “damnable iteration’’, 
upon the manifest impossibility of Germany’s paying anything 
like the reparations demanded of her, the monstrous iniquity and 
folly of France’s occupation of the Ruhr, and the thousand times 
ten thousand pities that we were not mixed up in the affair, so 
that some clear-minded and impartial Americans could speak out 
for the relief of Germany and for the rebuke and condemnation 
of France. Well, at last General Dawes and his colleagues were 
sent over there to investigate and report on what should be done, 
—he the one man of all men whom all rational Americans were 
agreed was the best possible man for the job,—at which there was 
a confident chorus of “Now you'll see what wicked injustice has 
been done to poor, suffering Germany, and what fiends those 
militaristic and imperialistic Frenchmen are, and how they 
brought disaster by their lawless invasion of the Ruhr!” But 
what is the result? The full report of the Dawes Commission is 
not at this writing completed. But the two paramount and 
essential features, fundamental, salient and crowning, are so 
clear that General Dawes with characteristic directness has not 
hesitated to disclose them in advance. And they are to what 
effect? That Germany, flush with good foreign money, is per- 
fectly well able to pay the reparations; and that France’s occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr was right and most beneficent. There are 
details, concerning a moratorium and a loan for Germany—of 
one-tenth the amount Germany has been asking—and the 
propriety of France’s now relaxing economic occupation while 
still maintaining military occupation of the Ruhr. But the 
impregnable gist of the matter is that Germany has been trying 
to welsh, and that France has pursued =e course of wisdom 
and of right. 


Their best news for many a year has lately come from the 
colleges, particularly in the eastern part of the United States. It 
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is to the effect that as a result of the recent midyear examinations 
an unprecedentedly small number of students had to be dropped, 
particularly from the freshman classes. Some of the foremost 
colleges reported not one dropped, while in many the number was 
negligible. A larger proportion of second year men—and women 
—fell out, and of the third and fourth year classes the proportion 
of derelicts was about the same as formerly. The explanation is 
quite simple, and is most gratifying. Beginning in 1922, but 
much more in 1923, the colleges, to protect themselves from 
overcrowding, raised the standards of requirements for entrance, 
intellectually, morally and psychologically. Thousands were 
rejected who a year or two before would have been accepted 
without question—but who, at the first midyear examination, 
would have been dropped; or would themselves have grown 
weary and withdrawn. By this raising of standards, therefore 
the colleges not only kept the number of matriculants down to 
their capacity for taking care of them, but also assured the 
acceptance of the best students and the rejection of the least 
good. Obviously, this is for the good of all concerned; even of 
the rejected students, who have been saved the unsatisfactory 
experience of spending time and money in pursuing for a few 
weeks or months a course which they were unfitted to complete 
and from which they were compelled to retire. In former years, 
a college might be filled to capacity at the beginning of the 
year, but have many vacancies after the midyear examinations, 
while the instructors were subjected to the unsatisfactory cir- 
cumstance of having pupils of greatly varying degrees of ability. 
Now the college remains full all through the year, with students 
of approximately uniform capacity. It is a great gain. 


The mortuary centenary of Byron occurs in the very full flood 
tide of a modern poetical movement one of the cardinal principles 
of which is to regard his writings with contempt, as unworthy of 
the attention of Free Poets and Serious Minds. It may be that 
this is right. Omniscience is for the gods. Yet, very cautiously 
and deprecatorily, I find myself wondering if, in 2024, any 
of the output of Limehouse or Greenwich Village or even of 
Spoon River will be filling as large and influential a place in the 
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mental furnishings of the race, as the despised works of Byron do 
today. I suppose that, with of course the single exception of 
Shakespeare, there is no English poet—for all that, no poet of any 
land—whose words and phrases and images are more numerously 
and-more frequently employed in the daily thoughts and speech 
and writing of the English-speaking race, than those of Byron. 
Nor, I may add, is there any who is more drawn upon for inspira- 
tion by other poets, even by those who affect to scorn his verse. 
When I hear such scorn made blatant, I am reminded of the good 
cleric who was inveighing against the worldly and sinful works 
of Shakespeare. ‘“‘What,” he demanded, “when your time 
comes to be summoned to ‘that undiscovered country from 
whose bourne no traveller returns,’ what then will you think of 
the time you have worse than wasted in reading Shakespeare’s 
plays?” 


There was once a notion, widely prevalent, that the opening of 
a sea-level canal at Panama would let the Gulf Stream flow 
through into the Pacific Ocean, and thus transform Northwestern 
Europe into an uninhabitable Arctic wilderness. Fantastically 
absurd as it was, it was believed by many in both Europe and 
America, including scientists of generally high attainments. 
A slightly less but still formidable alteration by man of the great 
processes of nature is now actually observable, in its first stages, 
in Lake Michigan. Primarily for the purpose of flushing her 
sewers, the City of Chicago has constructed an artificial channel 
for conducting the waters of Lake Michigan into the Des Plaines 
River and thus into the Illinois and the Mississippi. Already, it 
is reported, so much water is thus diverted from its natural 
channel as to cause a serious shoaling of the harbors of the lower 
lakes and a reduction of the flow of the Niagara River, and now it 
is proposed so greatly to increase that diversion that actually 
more water will flow into the Mississippi than into the St. 
Lawrence. Obviously, this would be a very serious injury to the 
States fronting on the lower lakes and the St. Lawrence, as also, 
of course, to Canada, probably involving us in grave inter- 
national complications. The public morality and the economic 
wisdom of such meddling with the conditions of nature are 
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extremely doubtful, particularly when the primary purpose of it 
is simply to enable a city to get rid of its sewage in the most 
shiftless, wasteful, filthy and detestable manner ever tolerated in 
a civilized land. 


A most commendable effort is being made to correct the too 
rapidly multiplying errors and corruptions in English pronunci- 
ation, and to gain a larger measure of uniformity in the spoken 
language. Of this there is indeed sore need; far greater, I should 
say, than of spelling reform, which too often means deformity. 
Perhaps the greatest evil of speech today is the tendency toward 
what I may call a weakening of the vowel sounds, coupled with a 
disregard of many of those niceties of enunciation which contrib- 
ute to the vocal colouring of the language. The long, full sounds 
of “a” and “o”, and of final “us”, are the chief sufferers from 
weakening. I am no advocate of “mouthing out hollow oes and 
aes”; but the loss to our speech from the abandonment of those 
orotund sounds may readily be perceived in listening for a mo- 
ment to the utterance, in speech or song, of pure Castilian, in 
which those tones predominate. The worst of it is that this 
weakening of vowel sounds, and consequent loss of dignity, of 
vigor and of distinction, is a fault not merely or chiefly of the 
illiterate, but even more of those who possess education and 
profess culture. 


NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 


Tue Wortp Crisis. Volume II, 1915. By the Rt. Hon. Winston Church- 
ill. New York: Charlies Scribner’s Sons. 


Mr. Churchill’s volumes upon the world crisis are notable exceptions to the 
rule that most war books—even the retrospective and would-be historical 
books—are simply overwhelming, quelling the normal emotions of interest by 
narratives of almost superhuman activities and more than human confusion of 
detail. The war is certainly the most interesting subject that any man can 
write about; yet more than half the books on the subject are a little more than 
the minds of merely mortal readers can be expected to bear. Heavy discourse, 
massive and numerous facts, doubtful conclusions, and a general impression of 
helplessness and horror, crowd upon the attention. But Mr. Churchill is one 
whose mind the great war has “touched to fine issues”. He has written the 
record of a year of discouragements and lost opportunities in a style worthy of 
Thucydides. 

The situation produced by the deadlock in the West called for extremely 
broad conceptions—conceptions which, in an affair of vast importance, could 
scarcely be generally comprehended, far less adopted without reservation, in 
time to be of use. This was the tragedy. Even the machinery was inadequate 
for the carrying out of the largest plans, and the men who were able and willing 
to execute them had not yet fully distinguished themselves from “the ranks of 
peace-time merit”. Tanks were discouraged in their inception, and the effect 
of the first tanks was wasted in a premature demonstration. In order to 
further the production of the new engines of war, Churchill was obliged, as he 
admits, to exceed his authority. The slowness was terrible. “In February, 
1916, Colonel Swinton, who was then serving on the Secretariat of the Com- 
mittee of Imperial Defense, and had witnessed the early trials of the ‘Mother 
Tank’, set forth and printed in careful and accurate detail the plan of a tank 
battle on a great scale. In spite of this it took the High Command nearly two 
whole years more to learn to use tanks in the manner and conditions for which 
they were originally conceived. During the interval every conceivable mis- 
take was committed which lack of comprehension could suggest.” 

It is easy to see now that the tanks might have been employed much earlier 
in the war, with an effect possibly decisive. It is easy to see that something 
of the sort was the logical move. Trench warfare had made attack unduly 
costly, and a “war of attrition” might prove nearly as exhausting to the vic- 
torious as to the defeated party. One of the few courses left open to strategy 
was to interpose some sort of barrier between the breast of the attacking sol- 
dier and the machine-gun bullets of the defender. The other alternative was 
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to turn the flank of the enemy position on a great scale—to turn it by diplo- 
macy and by‘amphibious operations in the North Sea or at the Dardanelles. 
These were the two main lines of Churchill’s thought. 

Such considerations were often presented. They could be readily compre- 
hended, but the difficulty was to evaluate them. The courage to act upon a 
very large general principle is in fact one of the rarest attributes of humanity. 
General principle, theory, is often the ruin of weak men, and so strong men are 
apt to distrust it. A really true and inclusive principle looks so much like a 
hasty generalization that the wisest are sometimes unable to draw the dis- 
tinction. He who hesitates is susceptible to the temptation of “playing 
safe”’, and is frequently lost thereby. Practicality (not taking risks and look- 
ing to the details) commonly appears safer than theory. It is the part of the 
irony of the gods that this is untrue; for of all principles the theory that gen- 
eral principles must not be followed too far is the broadest and most question- 
able. Thus intelligence, the ability to take large views, waits on judgment, 
temperament, mood. And who can reconcile all these factors? The human 
element, the imperfections of human judgment, can not be eliminated. Great 
men are needed to do great things. 

Was Mr. Churchill in reality the man of the hour, the God-appointed leader? 
He by no means implies such a thought. All that one can say for him, all that 
he would claim for himself, is that he saw some things more clearly than some 
other men and saw them sooner. Events appear very largely to have justified 
his views. No one, of course, realizes more keenly than he the crushing load 
of the responsibility which rested upon the men who guided the destinies of 
England during the war. It was Lord Fisher who said, “The one most awful 
thing in war is ‘the careful man’.” But it is not after all surprising that Lord 
Fisher doubted. It is not surprising that Lord Kitchener doubted. The fact 
remains that on three or four separate occasions the Dardanelles operations 
might almost demonstrably have succeeded! Doubts and hesitations came at 
the wrong time, and were unfortunately combined. When the Admiral was 
ready and willing to attack, the High Command held him back; when the 
authorities in England had made up their minds to the risk, the Admiral and 
his advisers were oppressed with honest doubt. Yet the testimony of Liman 
von Sanders is almost enough to show conclusively that the Dardanelles might 
have been captured. “To drift into a new campaign piecemeal and without 
any definite decision or careful plan, would have been scouted by every one,” 
writes Churchill of the situation in January; “yet so obliquely were these issues 
presented, so baffling were the personal factors involved, that the War Council 
were drawn insensibly and irresistibly into the gulf.” The right measures 
were eventually taken, but they were not taken in time. In March, “every 
one’s blood was up. All the will-power and cohesion necessary to mount and 
launch a great operation by sea and land were now forthcoming. But, alas, a 
month too late!” 

The whole book is a chronicle of “might have beens”, the most thrilling, 
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‘perhaps, that has been written in modern times. It is, however, distinctly an 
Iliad rather than a Jeremiad. Neither disgust—so much more potent and so 
much more treacherous to the writer of memoirs than hatred or party feeling— 
neither this common weakness of the virtuous, nor the temptation to become 
retrospectively cynical, ever masters the author’s spirit. 

The remarkable clearness of the whole account—a clearness rare enough in 
books dealing with military matters, especially when these are involved with 
personalities as well as with polities—this lucidity as well as the moderation of 
tone and the apparent poise of judgment that characterize the book, are due in 
no small part to the writer’s philosophy. Mankind, it is true, justifiably dis- 
trusts the large, loose, “generalize everything” type of mind which sometimes 
for a brief period passes for a great mind. Yet certainly a measure of philos- 
ophy makes for clearness and steadiness. And it is just because Mr. Churchill 
has thought deeply about human responsibility that he is able to assume to- 
ward every person and every event in his narrative an attitude that is tenable 
and acceptable. All may be due to causes that are beyond our control; yet 
different streams of causation exist. Men acting within the main stream of 
causation are responsible. Events happening outside this stream are of little 
account; virtually, if not in fact, they are accidental. In the principal chain 
of events, however, every act may be weighted with immense importance, and 
the principal actors are responsible in a truly terrible sense. It is not reason- 
able under such conditions to speak vaguely of destiny or of tendencies—to 
assume that an effect could not in any event have been produced, or that it 
was bound to happen anyway. The responsible man is then a conscious link 
in a fateful chain of causation. His lightest word, his slightest act, may count 
enormously in theend. From this point of view, history recovers its dramatic 
quality, its tragic interest. It is not possible, however, for a true philosopher 
to carry this doctrine of responsibility to the point of inhuman criticism. The 
general inevitableness of mistakes must be recognized. 

Even so was wisdom proven blind, 
So courage failed, so strength was chained, 
Even so the gods, whose seeing mind 

Is not as ours, ordained. 

To apportion praise or blame is, indeed, never the real object of inquiry. In 
many cases it is clearly doubtful that the man who made an honest mistake 
could have done otherwise. The critic of human affairs whose views are broad 
and charitable, and who does not too consciously regard himself as an instru- 
ment in the hands of God, will not be able to avoid hurting those whom he 
criticizes, but he may trust that he hurts them for the general good. Daily we 
hurt those we love and respect: it is part of the process of nature. We can not 
conscientiously avoid it (whatever we think), but we can be honest and 
reasonable. The conscious object, however, ought to be that of Demosthenes: 
It is never too late to re-examine our acts and to determine where the mistakes 
lay in order that the same or similar mistakes may be avoided in the future. 
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No fatalism can destroy the value of such criticism. Thinking thus, or some- 
what after this fashion, Mr. Churchill appears to be both just and merciful in 
his judgments. Much grief, but little bitterness, and much wisdom appear 
in his narrative. 

It is one’s impression that Mr. Churchill’s volume is history of a perma- 
nently valuable and permanently appealing character—in form and manner, 
one of the great books. 


Tue O.per Universities OF ENGLAND. Based upon a course of lectures 
delivered upon the Lowell Foundation, Boston, U. S. A., March, 1922. By 
Albert Mansbridge. New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 


A thoroughly English book, a work of scholarship prepared with immense 
painstaking from abundant sources of information, full of curious knowledge, 
yet rich in literary quality and breathing the breath of adequate leisure, Mr. 
Mansbridge’s book about Oxford and Cambridge is not only the most compre- 
hensive and convenient book on its subject for American readers, but makes 
an irresistible appeal to those who have the English university tradition, so 
to speak, in their blood. This mellow treatise is to be recommended to all who 
have postponed till rather late in life the pleasant duty and privilege of learn- 
ing something definite and correct about those great institutions toward which 
so many of us look with a somewhat distant affection and respect. 

A discerning delver in detail and an accomplished sifter of historic materials, 
Mr. Mansbridge never lets antiquarian zeal outrun his real purpose, that of 
portraying the function of the universities in English life and conveying their 
spirit. Gossip, the sketching of eccentric character, the recounting of the in- 
numerable anecdotes to which Oxford and Cambridge have given birth—to 
such things the genius of the historian is obviously adequate. Yet a just sense 
of proportion restrains him from tempting excesses. The real point of view is 
perhaps best expressed by a quotation from a letter written to the author by 
the head of a college: “I am afraid you idealize the old Universities. Still, 
after all, there are no other places like them.”” To some such state of mind the 
author brings his American readers in all sincerity. 

The precise origins of the great universities are lapped in fascinating mys- 
tery. Nothing could well appear more fortuitous and needlessly complex than 
their growth and development. Yet the very naturalness and the apparently 
accidental manner of this process gives the narrative its peculiar charm and 
instructiveness. Where definite forces and conscious intentions are involved, 
Mr. Mansbridge traces cause and effect with great skill. He defines the influ- 
ence of the monks and friars; he shows how schoolmen and humanists con- 
tended; he makes clear how the struggle between Puritan and Cavalier af- 
fected the fortunes of learning. Political influences and the impulses given 
by later religious movements he analyzes in close connection with the univer- 
sity life. 
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The work of the Royal Commission of the twentieth century he describes 
with considerable detail. Otherwise, he lets the facts speak for themselves 
without too much discussion, setting them forth in a style notable for 
warmth and sublety; and in so doing he builds up in the reader’s conscious- 
ness a conception of the state of mind that made the older universities possible 
—a mental attitude that resisted interference and yet resisted not so long as 
to bring ruin, that preserved absurdities under the name of tradition and at 
the same time nourished a unique and priceless sentiment, that permitted 
false swearing and yet won the loyalty of sincere lovers of truth. Something 
sound in the spirit of Oxford and Cambridge triumphed even over corruption. 
A beautiful tradition arose and flourished amid conditions that mocked it, 
and perhaps no better home could have been found for the sincere lovers of 
truth and learning than those institutions which sheltered the idle and vicious 
with almost equal solicitude. The paradox may perhaps be strained too far; 
but is truly a paradox and it is paradoxically true. 

What has been the moving spirit of it all? Amid the real evils and the more 
or less trivial abuses which flourished under conditions of privilege and patron- 
age, liberty—the liberty of learning, if not always the liberty of opinion—sur- 
vived. The inquirer of to-day is “faced by the paradox that out of these 
places of gluttony, where intrigue and ignorance were the normal orders of the 
day, there arose fine scholars and distinguished men of affairs. He may well 
remember that arrogance did not prevent the display of scholarship and of 
almost prophetic reforming zeal on the part of Bentiey, and that an inordinate 
love of the bottle seems to have had little or no deleterious effect on the bril- 
liant work of Porson’’. But he needs also to bear in mind, as Mr. Mansbridge 
also reminds us, that almost always at Oxford and Cambridge the love of learn- 
ing for its own sake was somehow cherished. And this it is which explains 
the real power that is in them. While we as Americans may not be quite 
ready to join in the reputed Cambridge toast, ““God save the Higher Mathe- 
matics and may they never be of use to anybody,” yet we should do well to 
take to heart the truth that no other motive than the love of pure learning is 
finally safe either for the individual scholar or for the university as such. 

“The impression,”” writes Mr. Mansbridge, “which reflection on the Univer- 
sities leaves on the mind is that they have been constructed simply as the 
results of the ordinary everyday needs of English life. There is nothing pecul- 
iar about their foundation, or indeed their life; scholars naturally gathered 
together, just like men of the trades or professions, in places which were chosen 
deliberately or fortuitously for the better exercise of their vocation.” And 
thus the history of Oxford and Cambridge resembles English history in general. 
It helps one to understand that history and is at the same time the most fasci- 
nating part of it. Perfectly natural motives, with something of a disposition 
to “muddle through”, have resulted in the formation of colleges of a sort that 
could not by any possibility be ready made. Tradition is not everything, and 
there is a merit and appropriateness in the American way of planning and 
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doing things. But tradition needs to be valued and understood. In some 
of our smaller American colleges practises grow up overnight and are forth- 
with dignified by the name of “traditions.” Would that the American under- 
graduate could understand the full meaning of the term. But if the undergrad- 
uate lacks a background, this is often because his elders also lack it. The 
lesson of Oxford and Cambridge is in this view also of value. Altogether 
Mr. Mansbridge’s book, a remarkable miscellany of information, does not 
lack power either in its subject matter or its style. 


New York: Houghton 


Diptomatic Portraits. By W. P. Cresson. 
Mifflin Company. 

The diplomatist is peculiarly in a position to see and to appreciate the inter- 
action of personalities with events—a very real phenomenon which some his- 
torians practically ignore and to which some writers of memoirs are not un- 
naturally inclined to give too much importance. Mr. Cresson has not indeed 
written a history; but he has so interwoven his character sketches with the 
political history of nineteenth century Europe, that he has given us far more 
than a series of portraits, however striking. The relative completeness of the 
picture that he draws, from various points of view, of the European situation, 
is surprising. ‘The coherence of the whole narrative is greater than might be 
reasonably expected, and the insight to be drawn from this entertainingly, if 
not lightly, written discourse is of the sort for which we sometimes seek vainly 
in pretentiously illuminating works. 

After all, there is no understanding the period without some knowledge of 
that remarkable person, the Tsar-idealist, Alexander I. Mr. Cresson has 
intimately studied this enigmatic figure; he appears to know him as very few 
world figures are known to their biographers. In some of his most fascinating 
pages he tells of the future Tsar’s boyhood, of his friends, of the influences 
which surrounded him. Without pretending to read unreadable and perhaps 
not very significant riddles of personality, he presents the Tsar as a man of 
quite natural inconsistencies, a man of generous ideals and selfish fears, 
illusioned and capable of illusioning others, yet shrewd in his way and 
autocratic. 

How that strange anomaly, the Holy Alliance, came into being, Mr. 
Cresson tells with singular plausibility. ‘Go forth, my son, and see with how 
little wisdom the world is governed.” Yet all this collective unwisdom is the 
resultant of collective small wisdoms, individual ideals, the motives of able men 
not necessarily insincere. It all comes about naturally enough, and there are 
probably few geniuses in any one age and still fewer monsters of iniquity! 
Your true diplomatist is therefore only half cynical. One closes the book with 
the reflection: Such was Nineteenth Century Diplomacy, such were the 

motives of the men in power, such was the wisdom that they could evolve 
among them. Such is human nature. May it not be that we have wormed 
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our way a little forward in the path of progress? The words are trite, but 

to reach this conclusion through a legitimate historic route is a sufficient 
reward for reading any book. Our general conclusion, otherwise empty, has 
the colour and the reality of the story we have read. The menta! journey is 
itself a part of the destination. 

After Alexander has once been introduced to us, we understand him well 
when he appears, as he repeatedly does, in later chapters. So it is throughout 
the successive essays. By the time we arrive at Adams and Monroe, we have 
acquired a great deal of that European diplomatic background which is neces- 
sary for the understanding of American diplomacy, and which it is one of the 
author’s principal aims to give. 

An extraordinarily close and interesting view is given of what appears to 
have been the prodigious mistakes of Napoleon’s imperialistic (and imperious) 
diplomacy—a diplomacy influenced by military conceptions. Here again 
personality enters to enliven our interest and to modify views of history too 
exclusively mechanistic. Inevitably we are led to attribute the course of 
events in part to the personality even to the caprice of Napoleon—for in diplo- 
macy little things certainly seem to count, and it cannot be held that diplo- 
macy is a just casting up of accounts, a mere epiphenomenon upon the play 
of economic forces. At the same time new touches are added to the composite 
portrait of the little great man. 

Talleyrand and that strange adventuress, Madame de Kriidener, who intro- 
duced, with the aid of the Tsar, a mystic element into the diplomacy of the 
period, jostle each other in these pages. But while everything from con- 
scienceless intrigue to mystic exaltation goes into the witches’ broth which the 
international relations of the time seem to have been, one is enabled to discern 
the real and more or less permanent conceptions that guided the leaders. 
Thus Talleyrand seems to have been the prince of opportunists and even to 
have outlived the vogue of opportunism pure and simple. Castlereagh, 
portrayed with more justice than is sometimes accorded him, was the origi- 
nator of the diplomacy of reservations. Metternich is fully portrayed in his 
devious ways as the exponent of stability. Gentz was the genius of European 
conferences. John Quincy Adams developed the diplomacy of isolation. 

To see these ideals at work in the lives of the men who held them and to read 
the words in which they and their contemporaries described them, helps one 
to understand what these ideals or conceptions of conduct essentially mean in 
men’s mouths and in their actions. It does more; it even helps us to under- 
stand what may be meant by ideals in general. 

Mr. Cresson appears never to have lost an opportunity to draw a true and 
quaint parallel between the situations and sentiments of the past and those of 
to-day. His book is scholarly enough with all its intimacy of manner, but it 
is rather of the kind that most scholars read than of the kind which many of 
them write. An induction into worldly wisdom of the broader and better 
sort may be one of the results of reading this volume. 
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JAPANESE Poetry. By Curtis Hidden Page. New York: Houghton 


Mifflin Company. 

To say that Mr. Page’s book will especially appeal to lovers of the exotic is 
to do it but scant justice. It ought to appeal to every lover of poetry—for 
there is a love of poetry which is greater than the love of any particular poem 
or any one type of poetic expression. So well has Mr. Page done his work, so 
faithful has he been to the spirit of the Japanese writers, and so exact in his 
translations, that he has accomplished far more than the production of a 
charming and appreciative series of essays. Through the medium of this 
scholarly work one may discern truths of much import to poetry and to the 
art of expression generally. 

The magic of language—and especially of poetic language—depends to an 
extraordinary extent upon suggestion and upon the compactness that the 
suggestiveness of words makes possible. The paradox which seems to be 
involved in most valuable truths is here that the compact expression may 
easily be not only more “effective” (to employ the language of the now popular 
rhetorics) but actually more exact than the fuller form. In wordiness lurks 
not only the danger of boredom and sentimentality, but also the peril of un- 
faithfulness to the ultimate fact or feeling. The subtle distinction which 
useful truth also seems always to require is that between compactness and 
suggestiveness for their own sake and these same virtues exercised in the serv- 
ice of truth and sincerity. Those who are too much absorbed in technique 
are not safe, one thinks, from the former error; those who are in love with 
their subject will with difficulty refrain from over-elaboration. 

Nothing could illustrate these literary principles more aptly than some of 
Mr. Page’s literal versions. Consider, for example, the hokku about the 
herons. In a comparatively free version it reads: 

If only noiseless they would go, 
The herons flying across the sky 
Were but a line of snow. 


But how many needless words! Literally translated: 
Voice not-if 
White herons see, of snow 
One line. 
It is not pretended that English could advantageously imitate the extreme 
condensation and elision of which the Japanese is capable; and after all there 
is some utility in rhetorical structure and form. Nevertheless, the fact, dimly 
appreciable through Mr. Page’s excellent skill even to us English speaking 
readers, that to a Japanese the latter version means probably more than does 
the former to the American—this fact sets one to thinking. 

How much of what we say is mere rhetoric? How much of what passes for 
poetry is an artificial product? Is it not true that a certain pedantic habit 
of mind, the result of training in rhetoric and of the painfully acquired art 
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of giving correct information, has undermined our power of expressing poetic 
ideas with precision? It is perhaps dangerous to preach the doctrine that 
expression can be but an index of thought. But if symbols with no real 
thought back of them are certainly the bane of one kind of English poetry, 
over-elaboration is certainly the sheer destruction of another. 

In enforcing the opinion that Mr. Page has written not merely a charming 
and quaintly instructive book, but a book that can overcome prejudices and | 
form tastes, one would like to quote a bit of Japanese literary criticism which 
the author has revealed to us. ; 

When Bashd’s disciple saw a red dragon-fly darting by, he composed this 
clever impromptu: 

A darting dragon-fly—but lo! 

Pluck off its wings, and so— 

A bright red pepper pod! 
“No, No!” said Bash6; “that isn’t hokku—That is the wrong way, not to say 
it, but to see it. This is hokku: 
“A bright red pepper pod—but lo! 
Put on its wings, and so— 
A darting dragon-fly.” 

Everyone with a spark of literary appreciation will agree that the criticism 
was true and exact. The reason is not easy to state and is worth pondering 
over by those who think that phraseology is the essence of poetry. The more 
or less mysterious relation between thought and expression seems to be here 
revealed in a curiously simple form. 


Tue Montespan. A Drama in Four Acts. By Romain Rolland. Trans- 
lated by Helena Van Brugh DeKay. New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 


Nothing is more difficult than to pronounce upon the genuineness of dramatic 
emotions purporting to represent the actual feelings of people who lived a great 
while ago. And yet it is genuineness that counts. Frigidity, or the suspicion of 
it, is more quickly fatal to the poetic drama than to any other literary form. 
M. Rolland assures us in his preface that he has carefully studied historic 
accuracy ; that he has indeed employed in many instances statements credited 
to the originals of his characters, in the documents of the time of Louis XIV. 
Certainly there is a realism, a convincing quality, in the play which far exceeds 
the powers of most poets when they attempt the dramatic mode. Rolland is 
far from Swinburne, who wrote verse of extraordinary beauty, attributing 
Swinburnesque emotions to Mary Stuart. There are, however, three different 
kinds of “‘reality”—at least! Dramatically M. Rolland is real; his personages 
plausibly clash—they appear to speak from impulse and out of their own 
natures. Literally they are real; they are of flesh and blood, they wear the 
right clothes, and are set in the right surroundings. All the coarseness of the 
times is suggested by their speeches. Louis, too, is unmistakably the King. 
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And the actual celebration of a black mass by Montespan and her evil familiar,. 
La Voisin—celebration which luckily takes place behind a barred door, so that 
the nature of the ceremony has to be read from the reaction of horror upon: 
Marie-Aube, who does see it—even this is far from being a mere melodramatic 
invention. But the third kind of reality remains to be distinguished. Is the 
story as a whole truly human? Certainly the “Affair of the Poisons” did not 
turn out as (M. Rolland himself tells us) precisely as it is represented in the 
play. But the question remains open for all that. Does M. Rolland write 
truth when he makes the play end with a sort of qualified repentance on the 
part of the King’s mistress and a highly sentimental scene among the King 
and the Montespan and their innocent young daughter? Somehow, it seems. 
not. Filial affection is a powerful and sacred emotion, yet its expression here 
scarcely rings true. This last scene, one may confidently say, is not Shake- 
spearean; it turns from high tragedy to the anticlimax of a domestic misunder- 
standing (complicated by poison), and appears to speak the somewhat exagger- 
ated sentiment which sophisticated men of the world sometimes lavish upon 
the innocent young girl. How Shakespeare would have made Marie-Aube 
stand out! 

- No, the last scene is not Shakespearean; it is indeed hardly of a piece with 
the preceding part of M. Rolland’s play. One cannot help feeling, too, that a 
certain fixity of determination to reveal truth in all its horror and to destroy 
a legend may have led M. Rolland’s dramatic sense and his human instinct a 


little astray. Of course, both drama and poetry can ill abide a crusading 
spirit, and the least touch of propaganda spoils them. 

But these are, after all, invidious criticisms. The fact remains that hardly 
another play of our time is so compact, so rapid, so intense and so thrilling to 
read, as is this of M. Romain Rolland. 
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